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T&ene Is no denjbig the tragedy. Tbe 
scnseof horror and sorrow it ev<*es wffl 

wmt ns tor some time bnt .gradually, as at 
rays happens, it wilFbe drowDed ®®t by city 
Me, by the hnsfleandtrastie from which 
“nomer” is our only gan cCmuy . ' i 

Nothing in tine story of tbe HeUopofis dis- 
aster Inrilretrs that ! t was s one -off fluke. 
Bat virile ft is still ioo eariy to.point no- 
cnsb^g Hagers,' one tiring istJeacWe cannot 
blame Gate. • ■>■ 

We must, flien, acl cp^eiay. IVfcoiy <jpu»* 
t»QM await to beaduti. To wfaa^^teit does - 
entreat legbdationdeter. wide-scale abuses . 
in construction practices? What guarantee 
are there that this legislation * enforced? 
And wbatortbejq^datiehgovenringstnic^ 
turd adjiistineiils |n>«n^ iBtiia- 
leased, apartments, 'that apar faw ^ 

ownership has itniactd rartab In' a great- 
many buddings during the past '..two dec- 
ades? Is there appropri ate legislation Km - 
itfag the ri ghtof ^p Mt niq Bt pwiiers to «w»V - 
strnctnral adjustments to thefr apartments? . 
Do mechanisms to enforce anrikleri Mta tion : 
edst? . 

What guarantees are in pta£e to ensure , 

that building dohfolri' — wSkh Hn*ntw» 

the fives of innoceot families. <-r are re-. ' 
dressed within a specific period of time, 
Whm of the new Bnfiifi^ Cbde passed fry ; 
paxtiament last Jane, which stipulates that 
violations wffl be correcfed within 15 days 
of a rating? ' ■' v.' 

The questions are many.. One dm ehfy 
hope that they wtit be-answered within the 
next few days, and answered decisively, so 
that the Egyptian haffie can hmaiMy tmrv •• 

more, a place of am^a^snd afimda- ; 
mortal human right wtflfre guaranteed. 
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An ualowwnmimber of victims still Go beneath the nibble of the collapsed building at 5 Abdallah Nour Street, Heliopons, while anguished relatives maintain 
gohsfnnt yiflli, fyoping beyond hope fltat their loved ones Will be found alhre (sempp. 2 A 3) 


Europe’s 


Untimely 

demise 

WTTH GRIEF and sorro w, 
the Al-Ahram Organisation 
announces die untimely de- 
mise of its general manager 
of advertising; Adel Am, 
who passed away Tuesday' 
night as a result of a heart 
attack- Afifi, 55, _ had re- 
turned on Mohday from a 
business trip to Dubai and 
resumed work -at his office 
in the newspaper. Death 
came alter be returned home 
Tuesday night- 

Prayers for the rest of Iris 
son! were offered at noon 
yesterday at the Omar Mak- 
xam Mosque in Tabor; 
Square. 

Afifi was bom on 28 An-. ' 
gust 1941.. He worked for 
the. advertising department 
of Al-Ahram for the paa 35 
years;, rising to. becmne.-a 
member of the board of tfre : 
organisation's directors in. 
1985 and general manager 
of advertising in 1986. ■' 

Afifiwas also presidenttrf 
the Egyptian Advertising 
Association and. tbe Egyp- 
tian chapter of tbe Infcer- 
naticaat ' Advertising: -jAs? 
sedation. 

Russian visit : 

RUSSI/d^ Fbreign Mimstcr 
Yevgeny Primakov, moved 
in Cairo * yesterday •• in . the 
course of a Middle East tour 
intended to boost the role of 
Moscow as:a co-spansorof 

the Arab-IsraeB peace pro- 
cess. Foreign Minister" Anff. 
Moussa welcomed Prim- 
akov at Cairo import and the 

Russian official later visited 

the headquarters' of .the' 
newspaper Al-Ahram to de- 
liver a lecture. In tbe eve- 
ning. Primakov met with 
President Hodn Mubarak at 
the Sinai resort of Shann E3- 
Sheikh. 


welcomed 


BOTH . King Hussein of Jordan 
and President Hosni Mubarak 
agreed that Birope had a role to 
play in the peace process, but it 
should .not substitute or over- 
shadow that of die US, reports 
Neviue Khalit from Shann El- 
Sheikh. 


• After three- horns of dis- 
cussions, a business lunch and a 
drive through die Red Sea re- 
sort of Shann El-Sheikh, Mu- 
barak told reporters on Tuesday 
that Europe “has its own inter- 
ests m fire Middle East and its 
endeavours will bolster , the 
American efforts.” He added 
however, that the US -role is 
“pivocaT and cannoc be re- 
placed by any other. *We can- 
not say drat the European role 
mil replace die US rote,” Mu- 
barak said. -Dait is iro- 
possibJe. n 

'. King Hussein agreed, saying, 
“Europe has an important role 
to play became it’s dose to our 


. . 

region, - [but] is not seeking a 
rale that would contradict that ' 
of the United States but one that 
would be complementary." 

The two leaders met to try to 
find ways to bridge tbe gap be- 
tween laaeli and Palestinian ne- 
gotiators and review the fal- 
tering peace process. Egypt and 
Jordan are tbe only Arab coun- 
tries which signed peace treaties 
with Israel, in 1979 and 1994 re- 
spectively. Tbe Shann El- 
Sheikb talks were also 
by Egypt’s Prime Minister Ka- 
ma! EKianzoari. his Jordanian 
counterpart, Abdel -Karim E3- 
Kabariti, Mubarak’s chief polit- 
ical adviser Osama El-Baz and 


Egyptian Minister of In- 
formation Safwat El-Sherif. 

Addressing a joint press con- 
ference, Mubarak explained 
that US Middle East envoy 
Dennis Ross left tbe region on 
Monday after failing to bring 
closer Israeli and Palestinian 
viewpoints. “Ross went back 
because he could not resolve 
the differences between the Is- 
raelis and Palestinians on 
schedule," Mubarak sakL 

Egyptian sources bad told Al- 
Ahram Weekly during last 
month's Washington summi t 
that the US wanted the two par- 
ties to reach agreement and be- 
gin implementation within 30 


days of the summit. 

“The gap may have been nar- 
rowed slightly." Mubarak went 
on, “but there still remain fun- 
damental, sensitive issues [un- 
resolved].” He advised the two 
odes not to try to exploit the 
current deadlock and to allow 
time for differences to be 
smoothed out “The wheel of 
peace [began turning] 18 years 
ago, and nobody will be able to 
stop it from moving,” be added 

Mubarak, however, would not 
outline a time Game for 
progress in the peace process. 
Asked by tbe Weekly how much 
more patient the Arabs should 
be in the face of the hard-line Is- 


raeli polity, be said: “1 can't 
give a fixed date, but let us try 
to help so that we can proceed 
forward.” He added that Israeli 
Prime Minister Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu had assured Mm on 
several occasions that he will 
honour Israel's agreements with 
the Palestinians. “We would 
like to help him honour his 
comnutinents.” Mubarak said 

King Hussein also remarked 
that Netanyahu had promised 
him and Mubarak a “surprise", 
presumably progress on the 
peace track, and hoped that “it 
conies soon.” 

Asked about Israel's muscle 
flexing and threats to wage war 


against Syria, Mubarak said that 
“we must forget the word ‘war* 
if we really want peace." He 
added that Israel must stop bear- 
ing the drums of war, because 
“war is very dangerous.” 

Two days earlier, Mubarak 
met former Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres to discuss 
the current stalemate in the 
peace process. Peres said that 
Israel's government was start- 
ing to realise that its hardline 
ideology would not achieve 
peace. “Only now are they be- 
ginning to understand ri»n if 
you want peace for nothing, you 
have nothing,” Peres said in 
Sharm El -Sheikh. f seep A ) 


Backdoor hot pursuit 

Clashes with Palestinians and the threat of war with Syria provide a grim backdrop 
for IsfajeFs stalemated talks with the Palestinians. Tarek Hassan reports from Gaza 



After Pales tinians and Israelis resumed 
. talks on Tuesday on a! partial withdrawal 
from die WesrJBank town of Hebron, there,; 
was do sign that an agreement was within 
reach. In tire absence of American medi- 
ator Dennis Reus, who returned to Wash- 
ington,' and Palestinian leader' Yasser Ar- 
arat,' who is on. . a European tour,, 
differences. -pqpdLsted. .The two . sides 
blamed each other fw the continuing dead- ; 
lode.. • - 

Israel held' Arafet personally responsible 
for delaying an agprement, charging die 
Palestinian president sought to Tnaln» the 
maximum "possible gains . from mounting 
domestic, regional arid international pres- 
sures on the Israeli government.. 

For their part, the Palestinians claim that 
..the Iikud. government of Binyamin Ne^ 

'rw^byjx^r Ten ^^«nenr ; : previously 
reached with Labour’s Shimon Pens. “The 
. Israeli government is simply required to , 
im p l emen t thin agreement instead of- vast- - 
ing time and . malting false allegations,” 
said Ahmed AbdcJ-Rahman, secretary- 
.gate^bfibeFa^ 

According to H-Tayeb Abdel-Rehim, 

; secretary-general of the Palesrinian pres- 
idential . office, -tbe talks snagged , on Is- 
rad's demand that its troops have the right] 
of “hot pnrsiriC in all of Hebrtm — home 
to -about 100,000 Arabs and 400 Jewish" 
settlers. 

Although Israel officially had informed 
■ the Palestinians dot it was dropping this 

dem an d, it has not, AbdelrRehim aritLThe 
demand was put forward to tbie - Pal- 
estinians again, bul dUgnised, in new ter- 
minology. 

Israel now is clamiing the light' of mil-' 



irary intervention to deal with threats that 
may arise and. cannot be handled by tbe 
Palestinian Authority. “This is rejected by 
us because what it means is hot pursuit," 
said Abdel -Rehim. He said tire proposed 
-new wording, which strips the Palestinian 
Authority of its powers, could be inter- 
preted by Israel in various ways to suit its 

own interests. 

' Israel is lying and stalling, Abdel-Rehim 
said. The proof is that Mahmoud Abbas 
(Abu Mazcn), the top Palestinian nego- 
tiator, was held up for half an. hour last Sat- 
urday at the Erez crossing point as he bead- 
ed to a fresh round of talks at the Tel Aviv 
home of US ambassador Martin Indyk. Ab- 
bas was allowed to cross into Israel only 
on the express orders of ctrief-of-staff Am- 
non Shahak, Abdel-Rehim said. 

' “Who is stalling then? Arafat or Ne- 
tanyahu?” he asked 

Hebron was again a flashpoint of vi- 
olence on Tuesday as settlers shouting 
“H^ron is^onra’' shoved, cursed and spat 
at two FLO officials who touted the city, 
Reuters and The Associated Press repotted 
Israeli police escorted the two Palestinians 
away .from the area. 

: . About 1,500 right-wing protesters dem- 
onstrated in Jerusalem on Tuesday night 
outride the US consulate to voice opposi- 
. tion to the Hebron pullout, blasting US me- 
diation efforts as a pressure tool on Israel. 

“We hope the government will stay 
strong and have the courage not to turn 
over parts of tic city of oar fathers to the 
hands of terrorists.” said Dov Li or. rabbi of 
the Kiiyat Arba settlement oear Hebroo. 

"“We are here today to help Bibi [Ne- 
tanyahu] keep Ms promises to the people of 
Hebron," said Nadia Matar, 30, a settler 


Edward 

Said: 

A three 

percent 

solution 



leader. “Any redeployment endangers aO 
of Israel." 

Hebron is the last of seven West Bank 
towns Israel agreed to hand over far Pal- 
estinian self-rule under peace deals nego- 
tiated with the previous Labour govern- 
ment. 

Netanyahu, who ousted Labour in elec- 
tions last May. opposed the peace deals 
but vowed to honour the Hebron re- 
deployment once Palestinians agree to 
modifications aimed at safeguarding Jew- 
ish settlers in the town. 

Violence also erupted on Tuesday in a 
West Bank village after the funeral of a 
10-year-old Palestinian boy who relatives 
said had been beaten to death by an Israeli , 
settler on Sunday. 

Israeli soldiers clashed with Palestinian 
stone-throwers in the village in scenes 
reminiscent of a six-year Palestinian up- 
rising that preceded the landmark 1993 1s- 
rael-PLO peace deal 

Other Israeli troops on Tuesday ended a 
large military exercise in the Golan 
Heights amid mounting tension with 
neighbouring Syria. 

An Israeli array spokesman said the ma- 
noeuvres. which involved war planes, 

tanks and artillery units, were “routine" 
and had been planned in advance. Syria 
had used the same words to describe a se- 
ries of military exercises on its side of tbe 
border. 

Syrian Foreign Minister Fajnouk Al- 
Shara'a denied on Tuesday that Damascus 
was planning a su rp rise n gwna Is- 

rael. Tbe United States said wide-scale 
Syrian troop movements in Lebanon were 
not a cause for concern. But anxiety in Is- 
rael remained high. (see p.5 ) 
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Rescue workers, using giant cranes and hydraulic ladders, continued to search the rubble of a collapsed apartment build- 
ing in Heliopolis for survivors. But as time passed, hopes were running low. Shaden Shehab visits the site of the disaster 


At 6.25pm on Sunday, the thud of a 
loud explosion shook a section of die 
upmarket suburb of Heliopolis. The 
deafening noise was followed by col- 
umns of dust and smoke rising into the 
sky. Neighbours and passersby thought 
an earthquake was in progress. 


People, many covered in blood, some 
in their pyjamas, ran out of 5 Abdallah 
Nour Street, behind the Heliopolis 
Club. The 13-storey apartment building 
had collapsed into a heap of masonry 
and twisted metal, trapping residents 
and visitors under the rubble. 
By Wednesday 
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For further information contact 
BIIWCOM Services EGYPT 
191 ABD El Sal am Aref 
Lauran , ALexandria 
203 - 5878847 5863259 


FOR RENT 

LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED FLAT - ZAMALEK- TWO 
BEDROOMS, LARGE RECEPTION, SATELLITE AND LARGE 
KITCHEN, TEL361 1 1 79-3400041 
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ARCE 

EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES PROJECT 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSALS 
CONSERVATION PROJECTS 

The Egyptian Antiquities Project (EAP) of the American 
Research Center in Egypt, Inc (ARCE) under its USAID Grant 
No. 263-00CXW34XK3089-0Q ts soliciting proposals from 
qualified, professional organizations & individuals for the 
conservation & preservation of Egyptian Antiquities. Proposals 
will be competitively evaluated. Successful applicants wfll be 
awarded a subgrant 

Two separate volumes of the proposal 
(technical A cost) prepared In response to 
RFP Issued 17 Oct 1996 are due at 
ARCE/EAP offices In Cairo at or before 1 
p.m. Cairo time on Tues. 18 Feb 1997. 
Review and selection may take up to five (5) months. 
Approximately five (5) additional months are estimated for 
approval by govt authorities before the work can commence. 
Interes t ed parties may obtain a RFP Package by contacting 
ARCE/EAP by written request, mail, fax or E-mal: 

2 Mitten Kasr Al-Dubara, Garden City, 
Cairo, Egypt (fax/phone) 202 - 
(e-mail) areeeap@brainy1. ie-eg.com or 30 
East 20ftb SL Suite 401, NY, NY 
10003-t310 (fax) 212-529-6856 
Any questions or requests for additional info, may be sent to j 
ARCE/EAP Grant Administrator In writing by mail, fax, or ; 
E-Mai aT ARCE/EAP Cairo office no later than Jan 16, 1997. 
Telephone requests in Cairo for thd RFP Package may be 
made to 354-6622. 


morning , the Inter- 
ior Ministry had 
confirmed that 28 
people had been 
killed, 20 injured 
and at least 50 oth- 
ers were missing. 
At least 23 people 
were pulled out 
alive from foe de- 
bris, but some of 
them died later in 
hospital. Many of 
the* missing were 
feared dead, but res- 
cue workers con- 
tinued to sift the 
rubble, still hoping 
to find people alive. 

The debris was 
about five storeys 
high. Mattresses, 
books, pieces of 
broken furniture, 
clothes, air- 

conditi oners and 
other personal be- 
longings were scat- 
tered everywhere. 
Twisted pieces of 
metal were sticking 
out of fractured ce- 
ment blocks. But 
around five storeys 
at foe rear side of 
foe building re- 
mained standing. 

People gathered 
around the site, 
some weeping un- 
controllably. Some 
fhnmwt out the 
names of loved 
ones; others simply 
watched in silence. 

Hundreds of 
members of foe 
emergency services, 
army and civil de- 
fence units, were 
dispatched to the 

site to begin a 

round-the-clock 

search for sur- 
vivors. Cranes 
moved huge slabs 
of concrete, sniffer 
dogs prowled foe 
ruins and special 
listening devices 
were brought in to 
pick up topping or 
calls for help. The 
search continued 
through foe nights, 
foe site flooded by 


lights powered by generators. A fleet of 
150 ambulances stood by to assist foe in- 
jured and transfer them to local hospitals. 

“Nora, Nora, my daughter Nora,” wailed 
an elderly woman, dressed in black. “Do 
you believe that my daughter is buried un- 
der all this rubble? She is so young, she 
worked for a travel agency [inside foe 
building]. What did she do to deserve 
this?” 

Another elderly woman sat on foe 
ground, slapping her face in mourning for 
a missing son. 'This can't happen, get me 
my son back,” she said repeatedly. Her 
other son tried to comfort her, but be him- 
self was sobbing uncontrollably. 

Shafiq Awad said that his brother 
worked for an electricity company housed 
in foe building. Tie needs a miracle to stay 
alive under all this rubble,” he wept 

Safwat Said, who happened to be pass- 
ing through foe area, reported: T heard a 
noise similar to an explosion, then foe 
ground shook. 1 saw people run and then 1 
could see nothing because of the heavy 
dust. I thought it was an earthquake.” 


T saw people coming out from the back 
of foe braiding, some had blood covering 
parts of their bodies,” said Mustafa Ezzat, 
a resident of a nearby building. 

Among the people pulled alive from foe 
ruins were an American woman named 
Samantha Miksche and her Egyptian 
friend, Noha Mohamed FawzL They were 
found on Tuesday, 36 hours after foe col- 


lapse, suffering from minor injuries. But 
Miksche's mother was still missing. The 


Miksche 's mother was still missing. The 
three were visiting the building at foe 
time of foe collapse to look at an apart- 
ment that belonged to Fawzi’s uncle, 
which the Amen cans were considering 
renting. 

“We heard a loud noise and I realised 
that a building had fallen down, but 1 
thought it was another building,” Fawzi 
said. She spent the next one and a half 
days "praying and reciting the Qur'an” 
and. talking to Miksche. The two were 
trapped back-to-back. 

Two men were saved on Monday after 
rescue workers heard voices crying for 
help. In order to reach them, the workers 


had to blast a bole in a huge concrete slab 
in an adjacent building bousing foe Misr 
International Rank. 

A foird, Samir Abdallah, who owned foe 
travel agency on the eighth floor, was 
saved, but was reported to be in a critical 
condition in hospital after losing both legs. 

The missing include former Sudanese 
Information Minister Mohamed Mahgoob 
and his wife, who are residents of foe 
building. The wife and three children of 
Lutfi Moussa, a diplomat with the Saudi 
Arabian Embassy in Cairo, are also miss- 
ing. Moussa happened to be outside foe 
building when it felL Also unaccounted 
for is Khadiga Yousaef Al-Torid, foe sister 
of Ahmed AJ-Toriri, foe Saudi Arabian un- 
der-secretary for communications. She 
also lived in the building. 

Three of the dead were members of the 
same family — Jordanian businessman 
Wassim Al-Adnani, 45, bis wife, Wegdane 
Abdel-Mullah, 40, and their son, Mo- 
bamed, a 20-y car-old student. Wegdane 
Abdel-MuJIab was pulled out alive after 
being trapped under slabs of cement for 




Prime Minister Gannwri, Interior Minister O-AIfi, Gdni Governor Abdef-Akber (I) and Field MarsludlTWawi(r)vtsSt (he acene of Gbe tragedy 



■N 


After 36 hours entombed la darkness, rescue 
workers pulled No ha Ismail (above) and ber 
Amertom friend, Samantha MHcscbc 



‘ Nora, Nona, 
my daughter 
Nora , 0 waSled 
an elderly 
woman (left)* 
"Do you 
believe that 
my daughter 
is buried 
under all this 

nibble? She 

is so young... 
What did she 
do to deserve 
this ? 9 


nearly 12 hours, but died in hospital. An- 
other woman, who worked fin- foe travel 
agency, was also pulled out alive after 
doctors amputated her left leg. She also 
died in hospital 

The bodies of a housewife, a travel agen- 
cy employee, a retired professor and a 
plumber were found on Monday. 

There were fears that visitors to the 
building, which boused two clinics, an x- 
ray centre, the travel agency and foe elec- 
tricity company, could also have been 
trapped. 

Prime Minister Kama! El-Ganzouri 
visited the site of the tragedy on Sunday 
evening. He told Egyptian television: 
“The most important thing now is to 
find foe largest possible number of sur- 
vivors. It is too early to tell foe cause of 
foe collapse. What we are working on is 
getting as many people as possible out 
alive." 

A committee of professors of construc- 
tion engineering has been established to 
determine the reasons for the collapse. 
Various theories circulated The first is 
that the demolition of walls by 
construction engineers : working 
on an apartment on foe first 
floor had caused one of foe pil- 
lars supporting the budding to 
crack. The qrartment, located at 
the front of the building, was 
recently bought by the Federa- 
tion of Egyptian Banks, which 
planned to use it as an exchange 
room. This theory is corroborat- 
ed by tbefact tlrat foe rear part 
of foe building suffered only a 
partial collapse. Three construc- 
tion engineers, alleged to be re- 
sponsible for the demolition of 
the walls, were taken into cus- 
tody and charged with roan- 
slaughter. 

Gen. Moukbel Shafei, head of 
? the army's Engmecing Corps, 

who supervised the rescue 
work, told foe Middle East 
News Agency that a pre- 
liminary investigation in- 
dicated that some changes had 
f been made to the columns sup- 

porting the building. This 
bunding, which withstood two 
earthquakes, could not have 
collapsed unless one of the col- 
umns supporting it was tam- 
pered wi th,” be said. 

Accusing fingers were also 
pointed at Raouf Wissa Ib- 
rahim, the building's owner. It 
is said that in 1975, six years 
after the apartment block was 
built, Ibrahim added five extra 
storeys, despite having author- 
isation to add only one floor. 
It is also alleged that he ig- 
nored an order issued by mu- 
- nicipal authorities in 1993 to 

make repairs to foe building. 
Ibrahim has been remanded is 
custody and charged with 
manslaughter. 
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The 


>rits? 


PROSECUTION officials have filed manslaughter charges against the owner of the collapsed 
building, Raora Wissa Ibrahim, together with three construction engineers, and axdcredtnatfie 
men be remanded in custody for four days. 

Hsahiiii, who owns a car sales agency and lives in Zamalek, was also of making 

According to die building's file, fcept althfeHeiiapoiis Hrw t y in g TVpa nmfnT t Thrah frn ant i hie 
partnCT, Rifhat Hasan Sbchata, obtained a licence m 1 969 to construct an eight-storey apar tmen t 
building. In 1 975, Ib rah im constructed five extra storeys, despite tbe feet that he had only obtained a 

licence for one extra floor. Asa result, he was fined L£I2U00in 1976. 

Tbe file also reveals that Ibrahim was ordered by ibe Heliopolis Housing Department to m a ke 
repairs to the building in 1995. The repairs were not made. 

Under interrogation. Ibrahim denied that be had made unauthorised additions to the budding, 
or that he had been instructed by the Housing Department to maC* repairs. 

The three construction engineers also accused of manslaughter were named as: Ashraf Abdn 
El-Nagari, Ahmed Mahmoud Riad and Ahmed Sbehata Abdel-Haxmd. The three were 
employed by the Federation of Egyptian Banks to make alterations to an apartment recently 
bought by tbs federation, which planned to use it as an exchange room. The three were said to 
have been responsible for the demolition of walls in tbe apartment which could have caused one 
of the pEQacs supporting the bui lding to crack. 

A committee of professors of construction engineering has been set up to determine the 
reason for tbe building's collapse. 


Brush with death 


PALESTINIAN policeman Tawfiq Mo hama d Hassan, who was slightly injured by the felling 
masonry, has cheated death res' the third time, according to reports. Hassan, 26, was waiting 
inside an x-ray clinic in the building to unpergo x-rays for bullet wounds suffered last 
month's clashes between Israeli troops and Palestinian police in fee Palestinian territories when 
tbe collapse occ ur red. He suffered only minor bruises. 

H as san was one of the first victims found by rescue workers, and reportedly led rescuers to other 
victims trapped beneath the rubble. He told reporters that last month's shooting and the collapse of 
the apartment building were not his only brushes wife death. 

In February 1994, he was wounded in fee left arm when Jewish settler Baruch Goldstein 
sprayed Palestinian worshippers with automatic weapons fire in tbe West Bank town of Hebron, 
tailing 29 Palestinians. 

T thank God for saving my life once more," he said. “Now, I will be able to see my 
two- week-old son again.” 

Rubble thieves 

AS RESCUE workers searched the rubble for survivors, others were sifting through the debris 
for valuables. At least 10 men have been arrested at the site of fee collapsed building for 
stealing money and objects such as gold jewellery belonging to residents. The 10 include a 
mechanic, an electrician and a carpenter. They all said they had arrived at the site to help rescue 
workers in the search for survivors, but were unable to resist pocketing fee valuables they found 
scattered in tiw debris. 


14 and with no one 
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Can it happen againO 
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“Those irresponsible, greedy criminals 
who waste fee fives of innocent people to 
make extra money should be hanged.” 
This is how Interior Minis ter Hassan El- 
Alfi reacted to the Helkpolis tragedy. ifis 
remarks, probably an emotional -outburst; 
nnmnari up the feelings of many Egyp- 
tians, who have become tired of seeing 
laws made only to be broken. - .. ' 

And, as soist^ii^ suefe*. 
tragedy, there, have bC cu. for tnggiper 
penalties for offenders, including one froirj 
El-Alfi himself. Although -foe reason for 
the collapse has not yet been- determined, 
El-Alfi underlined fee need to stiffen pen- 
alties for violators of ronstiractian laws. 
“The law should be enforced strictly and 
those who violate it, gambling wife foe 
lives of innocent people, should lace the 
penalty of losing their freedom,” he said. 
Fines, he added, are; not an adequate do- 
tenant because of feie huge profits vi- 
olators stand to make; 

A new piece of legislation containing 
tougher penalties' wxu be debated today 
[Thursday] at a meeting of provincial gov- 
ernors, El-Alfi said. ^ 

Housing Minister Mohamed Ibrahim Su- 
leiman said feat tire law deafing wife con- 
struction licence wiU be amended to pro- 
hibit additions to already. .existing 
braidings. For example, if a licence has 
been ismedforYfouretraey tnDdiog, that 
building should remain at four storeys; a . 
second licence wonld never be is su ed for 
tiie building of additional floors ’ ' 

The hew legislation will also include 
toother . penalties for those who violate 
their construction licetices; Suleiman said 
A 24-article Gmstrbction ' Law was 
passed by the People’s Assembly in June, “ 
replacing a 1976 few. K provided tougher 
penalties for braiding irregularities, and 
also sought to' Bnnpbfy foie boroaxkxatic 
procedme for obtaining a. construction li- 
cence. Under fee hew Jaw, violators could 
foce a sentence of fife imprisonment wife 
hard febonr if their offence resulted in foe 


The Heliopolis tragedy re- 
vived the controversy over 
what, is required to make 
^buildings safe: tougher pen- 
alties or a. more effective en- 
forcement of legislation 


deafo- of one or mare people. The few also 
gave pro vinoal governors greater powers 
to. euro bnfldtng violations, both wife re- 
gard to height restrictions — including tbe 
power to demolish violating storeys — 
and construction materials. 

According to; Tahat Mustafa, deputy 
chairman of the Housing Committee of die 
People’s Assembly, the collapse of foe He- 
liopolis building does not mean that fee 
new few is ineffective “but it does prove 
tint fee old law was hi^bly inadequate and 
largely resp onsib le for many construction 


Mahmoud Mahfcraz, chairman of fee 
Shura Council's Manpower and Services 
Committee, shared this view. The He- 
liopolis tragedy, he said, was clearly fee 
result of the ineffective legislation of the 
1970s. Although fee I97fr law provided 
penalties . ranging from five to 10 years in 
■jail for fee use of substandard construction 
materials, poor design or implementation 
of Wp”) and inadequate supervision of 
wcHk, me earthquake of October 1992 re- 
vealed alarming examples . of the use of 
substandard materials, even in expensive 
areas Eke Heliopolis, he said. 

. Mahfouz argued that the problem would 
not be solved by, new laws. The construc- 
tion of substandard buildings was the re- 
sult of “the ineffective enforcement of [ex- 
isting] legislation.” 

'Boosing expert Mflad Hanna agreed that 
tougher penalties “wifi not solve the prob- 
lem,. They will only scare people away 


from constructing buDdings." What is 
needed, he said, is “to change some of the 
officials in charge to make room for other 
people who are creative and in n ovati ve. ” 

Harms, talking to Al-Ahnm Weekly de- 
scribed the collapse of fee Heliopolis 
braiding as “shameful”, especially as there 
are structures in tins country that have: 
“survived for over a thousand years.” 

“It is a complicated and imer-related. : 
problem feat -stems from economic, so* 1 -' 
cietal and bureaucratic factors," he said. 
Declaring that “we simply cannot go on 
like this,” Hanna suggested feat Prime 
Minister Ganzouri establish a committee to 
study fee various aspects of the issue. 

The problem began wife fee introduction 
of the economic open door policy, infitah, 
in the 1970s. “During fee period of infitah, 
building owners wanted to build extra 
floors in aider to sell them and make a 
hefty profit, in stead of renting them out at 
low prices,” Hanna said. 

In the 1990s, another phenomenon 
emerged, with owners allocating the 
ground and first floors to businesses, such 
as banks and supermarkets. Tbe space and 
decoration have to be dunged accordingly 
and no licensing is required, Hanna noted. 
*Tn the process, walls, and even columns, 
could be damaged.” 

Sunday’s tragedy was the third to hit He- 
liopolis m five years. As a result of fee Oc- 
tober 1992 earthquake, a 15-storey build- 
ing on EL-Hegaz Street collapsed like a 
pack of cards, killing 67 people. Tbe own- 
er of fee building, Kamela AH A wad, her 
husband and a partner were each sentenced 
to 10 yeara imprisonment 

On 28 January 1993, a six-storey braid- 
ing, also on H-Hegaz Street, came down, 
killing 20 people and injuring 22 others. 
Tbe dead included fee building’s owner, 

Esmat Ah Mahmoud. 

Reported by Gama! £snam EHNn, 
Shadan Sfiehab and JaBm 
Malawi 


FOURTEEN year-old Hadi Makram wait to take a private lesson at 5pm last Sunday. Naturally, he 
expected to finish fee lesson and return home to join his parents, six-year-old brother and 17-year-old 
aster. But on his way back, he found the streets crarraned with people, police cars and ambulances. He 
asked one of the pedestrians of what was going car, and was told tirat an apartment budding had col- 
lapsed. It did not occur to him feat it was fee bunding where he and his family lived until he got closer 
and saw the pite of rubble that had been his home. 

Fra tins teenager, whose other close relatives all live in fee US, the situation is indeed tragic. He 
is currently staying with a neighbour in a nearby budding, who found him at fee scene. “I could 
not leave him in fee streets. What would have become of him?” said the neighbour, Mohamed Es- 
saroeddm. “We’ve had calls from many officials expressing their concern, but we still don’t know 
what Hadi’s fete wifi be,” added the wife. 

For Hadi, all hope lies in fee rescuers pulling his family out of tbe rubble — alive: “They will 
probably find them, at least my mother,” he told Al-Ahram Weekly. 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 


DON'T DREAM IT 






DRIVE IT 


Whatever price a new Jaguar may conjure in your 
mind, the reality is likely to oe rather different. 

The current JAGUAR range offers the best of today's 
standards in terms of safety, luxury and quality. 

JAGUAR'S 3-year unlimited kilometers warranty with 
scheduled servicing free of charge for 3 years, keeps the 
new range right where it belongs, in a class of its own. 
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scheduled servicing free of charge for 3 years, ke< 
new range right where it belongs, in a class of its 


T HE MISR Rafioilogy Centre, located on fee ground of fie 

collapsed braiding escaped unscathed. “AH fee-patients who 
woe in fee centre m fee time survived,” Dr Mohamed Abul-Hoda 


Ttawish, who had been at the centre’s other branch, arrived 
ten after fee collapse. ’’'When I- went 'to. fee site and. 

found a huge hill of nibble, I-assomed. feat fee staff and Ip* 
tientg had been lolled. But-then. I discovered feat a part of fee - 
building at fee back had not collapsed. I found people craning 


out of fie centre. Only four of them were injured on their way 
out, and theyare now in hospital. 

,The centre’s two-minion dollar's worth of equipment also 
survived. “The medical equipment is unscathed 1 and could 
function normally. My only wony is that it will get rained by 
the. rescue work,” said Darwish. “Of course I’m not asking 
fiat the equipment take priority over people. But tire centre is 
w illin g to tals responsibility for transferring fee equipment at 
any appropriate time:” 


SHOWROOM: SHOWROOM: SERVICE CENTER: 

9, 0 Obour buildings, Cairo / Ismail eya Road, Cairo /Ismaileya Road, 
Sal ah Salem Road, beside the Airport, beside the Airport, 

Heliopolis - Cairo Heliopolis - Cairo Heliopolis - Cairo 

TeL:(02K01 7329 Tel.: ( 02 ) 2986581/82 Tel.: ( 02 ) 2986581 /B2 
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FOLLOWING King 
Hussein’s arrival In Storm 
AtSbaikh on Tuesday,^ 
was escorted by President 
Hosnf Mubarak on a tour 
of file resort, which 
overlooks the Guff of 
Aqaba. With Mubarak 
behind the wheel of the 
presidential limousine, the 
two leaders arrived at the 
InterCont i ne n tal Hotel, 
where they had coffee and 
enjoyed the view. They 
shook bands with tourists 
and hotel guests and 
po se d for photographers. 
At a news con f erence 
following their talks, 
Mubarak was asked 
about the nature of the 
discussion that took place 
In the car between him 
and the Jordanian 
monarch. ‘This Is a secret 
which I am not prepared 
to divulge,* Mubarak 
Jokingly responded. 



On the eve of a new session of parliament, Gamai Essam EMKn interviews Parliamentary Affairs Minister Kamal El-Shazii, and anticipates forthcoming debates 


Agenda 




In tbe light of (be cabinet’s dedrioas, 
what are the main legislative measures 
that wiH.be submitted to die People’s As- 
sembly in its new session? 

It was clear from the first day tbe new cab- 
inet was formed under Dr Kama! B- 
Ganzouci that this government is com- 
mitted to taming the directives and aspira- 
tions of President Mubarak into reality, 
speedily and urgently, by means of a well- 
defined timetable of plans and pro- 
grammes. Foremost is the creation of the 
app ro p riate dimate for raising productivity 
rates to tbe target set by President Mubarak, 
which is a minimum of eight per cent return 
00 national inves tments . With the private 

and mixed sectors shouldering the major 
part of tbe task of achieving fins rate, tbe 
public sector's responsibility will be con- 
fined to implementing strategic projects. 

There is no doubt that a number of ex- 
ecutive tools and measures are necessary in 
order to create a better climate for raising 
the volume of investments and, consequent- 
ly, production. Foremost among them are: 
achieving stability, whether in terms of se- 
curity or legislation; protecting investments 
and providing investors with the adequate 
«nri necessary g uarante es 1 while -fighting 
monopolies and dumping practices; com- 
bating red tape and c or r up t i on; •continuing 
to consolidate' the infrastructure, 1 ensuring 
th«t land is available for agricultural rec- 
lamation Hnd the establishment of industrial 
communities, and protecting agricultural 
land. I firink these are some of the bask foo- 
ters for achieving an investment and pro- 
duction boom in Egypt. 

Although the new cabinet is only a few 
months old, I can say, with complete hon- 
esty and objectivity, that tbe cabinet has 
moved quickly and accom plished much 
through a series of executive decisions, 
made within the l imi t ati ons set by the Can- 


for 


reform 



stitution. As for legislation, that is tbe re- 
sponsibility of the People’s Assembly. 

The gove rnm ent has prepared several 
draft laws which it will submit to tbe Peo- 
ple’s Assembly once the new session 
opens. Topping the list is a unified in- 
vestment bflL This bill, which was the sub- 
ject of extensive study, is aimed at fiisiog 
tbe legislation go v ern i ng investments in 
Egypt into one comprehensive and clear- 
cut law that maintains existing in w c t m unt 
incentives, and provides for and regulates 
additional ones. Besides, there will be anti- 
trust and anti-dumping laws to ma i n t ain 
productivity rates and encourage competi- 
tion with the aim of improving quality. 

The gov ernment is a l s o to ffib- 

mft another package of draft laws aimed at 
protecting bank cheque transactions, en- 
couraging exporters and boosting exports. 
These will include a unified law for civil ser- 
vants, amending some articles of the crim- 
inal procedures law to speed up court hear- 
ings, and amending articles of some laws in 
line with Constitutional Court rulings. 


Don’t yon agree that there Is a pressing 
need for tbe Assembly to reach some sort 
of understanding with the Court of Cas- 
sation on what constitutes valid member- 
ship, or Invattd membership for that 
matter? 

I believe that the subject of the decisions 
takwn by foe Court of Cassation on election 
appeals [filed by losing candidates] has 
been addressed from various angles, with 
the legal experts foiling to reach agreement. 
In constitutional term*, however, it is cer- 
tain feat the People’s Assembly alone has 
file prerogative of rWidfag whether the- 
membership of a oertain MP is valid or not, 
and that reports issued by the Court of Cas- 
sation, and the c onc lusions contained there-- 
in, have worth within tbe bounds of foe pa- 
pers and documents submitted to h. 

Obviously, we cannot predict the decision 
which file Assembly's legislative com- 
mittee will take after it examines foe court 
reports submitted to it The committee’s de- 
cision is refer red afterwards to the As- 
sembly, whose majority has the final say. 


Opposition parties have been sharply at- 
tacking the carrent People’s Assembly 
after tbe Court of Cassation pawed a se- 
ries of ratings in validating the parlia- 
mentary membership of some deputies. 


The opposition claims that NDP dep- 
uties foiled to exercise effective super- 
vision of the government, especially In 
privatisation and the sale of public 
sector companies. How do you re- 


spond to this charge? 

It is well known that the co ntro l exercised 
by tbe People’s Assembly over tbe govern- 
ment’s performance has different forms, 
ranging from requests for information, 
questions, interpellations [questions that 
cabinet ministers must answer], to requests 
for debating a certain issue — which 
should be signed by 20 members. 

In filing requests for information or de- 
bate, submitting questions and inter- 
pellations, NDP deputies act in- 
dependently. They are not subject to 
guardianship or manipulation but are guid- 
ed only by their national conscience and the 
fact that the government is tbe government 
of-foe majority NDP, which implements the 
NDP's programme as endorsed Ity its mem- 
bers. This applies to privatisation policies 
or any other policies contained in the gov- 
ernment’s policy statement, which it de- 
livers at foe beginning of each parlia- 
mentary session. All deputies, irrespective 
of their political backgrounds, have the 
right to discuss foe policies, issues and pri- 
orities in this efat pn v n f 


that they managed to impose business in- 
terests on the Assembly at tbe expense of 
tbe Interests of workers and peasants? 

1 think that after the adaption of the multi- 
party system, and in li^n of the Political 
Parties law, which regulates political party 
activity in this country, it cannot be said 
that there is a party that defends workers, 
another which defends peasants, and a third 
which defends businessmen. This is not ac- 
ceptable any longer because projects de- 
pend on workers as much as they depend 
on businessmen. Capital is not enough to 
launch a project 

So it is not justified to assert that busi- 
nessmen managed to impose their interests 
because national issues are integral — one 
texture — and so there can be no dis- 
tinction between [tbe interests of] one cit- 
izen and another. On tbe contrary, I dunk 
that foe businessmen enriched the As- 
sembly with their views, derived from ac- 
tual experience, which led to the removal of 
many obstacles in the way of investment 
and exports. 


How do yon evaluate the performance of 
the businessmen deputies in tbe last par- 
liamentary session (1995-96) in view of 
charges by (be leftist Tagammn Party 


Municipal elections are scheduled for 
next spring. How is tbe NDP preparing 
for them? 

The coming municipal elections will take a 
new form... They will be conducted 
cording to tbe individual candidacy system 
wawH of the slate system. So, all parties; 
including foe NDP, will do their best to 
nominate very popular candidates. 

In tbe NDP, we have laid down specific 
requisites for our candidates' popularity, a 
good reputation, commitment to the party 
and devotion to work. Of course, NDP 
members of foe dissolved municipal coun- 
cils will be given a fair chance to run for re- 
election after their previous performance is 
evaluated. The NDP lists will also mdnde 
young people and women. 


Laws for a market economy 


Economic issues of privatisation, regional 
cooperation and the implementation of a 
new package of economic reforms re- 
cently agreed upon with the International 
Monetary Fond (IMF) are expected to 
dominate fife new session of the People’s 
Assembly, beginning on 7 November. The 
session will be foe second in foe five-year 
teem of this Assembly, elected in a na- 
tionwide ballot last Novranber-December. 
It is expected that Ahmed Fafiri Sorour 
will win re-election as speaker of the 454- 
member house for foe sixth consecutive 
teyn. However, a shadow has been cast 
over tbe work of this session by tbe Court 
of Cassation, which has invalidated tbe 
membership of as many as 200 deputies, 
mostly members of the ruling National 
Democratic Patty (NDP), but including 
opposition and independent members. 

Analysts believe drat several key do- 
mestic and regional factors win influence 
foe Assembly as it grapples with a host of 
maxket-oriemed draft laws. These inclu d e : 
regional economic cooperation, as em- 
bodied in tbe Middle East/North Africa 
(MENA JH) economic conference, open- 
ing on 12 November; a new economic re- 
fiimi programme agreed with the IMF on 
17 October; and tbe privatisation of as 


many as 13 public sector companies in the 
last six months. 

Mustafa El-Said, chairman of the As- 
sembly’s Economic Affairs Committee, 
believes the Egypt-IMF agreement on 
launching a new two-year economic re- 
form programme wOl have a significant 
bearing on foe Assembly’s work in foe 
new session. He recalled that in 1990, 
when Egypt and foe IMF reached a similar 
agreement, foe incumbent house “was im- 
mediately entrusted with passing a number 
of laws which formed an integral part of 
that agreement.’’ El-Said cited fire Public 
Sector Law No 203 (the privatisation law), 
the Unified Tax law, the Agricultural 
Landlord-Tenant law, the Commercial Ar- 
bitration law, foe Financial Leasing law 
and the Foreign Exchange law. 

Tbe task of file Assembly in the 
new session, El-Said explained, would be 
to give a legislative form to the economic 
reforms recently agreed with the IMF. 

“For example, the passing of a new unified 
invest m ent law forms an integral port of 
the agreement with foe IMF. So, this law 
is expected to top tbe Assembly’s agen- 
da,” be said. 

Kamal El-Shazli, rnmieer of state for 
parliamentary affairs, confirmed, in as in- 


terview with Al-Akram Weekly, (full text, 
above) that the investment law will be one 
of foe Assembly’s priorities in its new ses- 
sion. 

El-Said said he expects the Assembly 
will also deal “with an anti-trust law, nec- 
essary to crack down on economic organ- 
isations involved in monopolistic prac- 
tices.” In addition, a number of “structural 
adjustment” laws, forming a basic part of 
the agreements with tbe IMF and the 
World Bank, will come up for debate, he 
said. These drafts will include mod- 
ifications to labour and housing laws to 
bring them in line with a market-oriented 
economy. 

The government’s privatisation pro- 
gramme, which P rime Minister Kamal El- 
Ganzouri decided to speed up last Feb- 
ruary, is also expected to figure prominent- 
ly in foe Assembly’s debates. Independent 
and opposition deputies have been angered 
by foe way 13 public sector companies 
were turned over to private enterprise dur- 
ing the past six months. 

El -Badri Farghali of the leftist Tagammu 
Party charged that tbe government had de- 
liberately misled the Assembly over privat- 
isation, citing the case of foe flour mills. In 
April, Farghali said, tbe government an- 


nounced that only 40 per cent of its shares 
in flour mill companies would be sold off 
“to prevent any monopoly of bread pro- 
duction, a matter of concern to millions of 
Egyptians.” The government had reneged 
on this promise, Farghali claimed, and 
sold off its majority shareholding (61 per 
cent) in four out of six flour mill com- 
p&mcs. 

Farghali told tbe Weekly that he would 
direct an interpellation to Atef Ebeid, min- 
ister of the public business sector, on “sha- 
dy practices” associated with the privat- 
isation programme and on alleged 
interference by the ministry in trade union 
elections. 

Tbe nature of tbe lobbying role of foe 
Egyptian- American Presidents’ Council is 
also expected to figure for the first time in 
parliamentary debate. Tbe council, which 
was formed in 1994 as part of foe Egypt- 
US partnership, is made up of 30 business- 
men — 15 Egyptians and 15 Americans. 
One of the Egyptians, Mohamed Abul- 
Enein of Ceramica Cleopatra, is a member 


of the People's Assembly and another, 
jfOrit 


Mohamed Farid Khamis of Oriental Weav- 
ers, is a member of foe Shura Council. 

While no one denies foal foe Council 
does advise on legislation — this being 


well within its mandate as an advisory 
body — opposition deputies charge undue 
influence. They claim that of 52 economic 
laws passed by the Assembly in its last ses- 
sion. 19 were were advocated by the Pres- 
idents* Council. 

But Economic Affairs Committee Chair- 
man El-Said denied that foe Assembly was 
pressurised by die council in the exercise 
of its legislative function. ‘This council is 
an advisory body that does not have fire 
power to dictate anything.” he said. 

Anofoer batch of draft laws advocated by 
foe Presidents' Council will be debated in 
the Assembly’s new session. One of them, 
according to Abul-Enein is a proposed 
amendment of fire commercial litigation 
law designed to speed up foe settlement of 
commercial disputes in Egyptian courts. 

However, as the Assembly goes about its 
task of giving its legal blessing to a market 
economy, tbe Court of Cassation rulings, 
invalidating the election victory of as 
many as 200 MPs, will continue to cast a 
shadow over the validity of fire pro- 
ceedings. These rulings have been largely 
ignored by the house, which maintains 

that, under foe Constitution, it alone has 
the exclusive authority to decide on the va- 
lidity of a deputy’s membership. 


‘Iron lady 9 ordered back to Cairo 


An Athens court has ordered the extradition of Hoda Abdel-Moneim, but the so-called 'iron lady’ 
has appealed the decision. Sameh Abdallah in Athens and Mourid Sobhi in Cairo report 


The Athens Appeals Court, acting on the request of the Egyptian 
gover nm ent, has ordered foe extradition of the ’iron lady 1 , busi- 
nesswoman Hoda Abdel-Moneim — who fled Egypt 10 years 
ago after reportedly cheating dozens of people out of millions of 
pounds. Abdel-Moneim immediately filed an appeal against fire 
decision. 


The government’s case against Abdel-Moneim rests on a three- 
year prison sentence passed against her by a misdemeanours 
court for issuing a bad cheque for 550,000. Other sentences im- 
posed by the Egyptian courts in absentia have now expired under 
the Egyptian statute of limitations, but the government wants her 
returned to serve the three-year sentence and face possible further 
prosecution. 

While living m Egypt, Abdel-Moneim had nm a land develop- 
ment c om pa n y called Hedeco. She is said to have collected mil- 
lions of pounds from would-be buyers as payment for apartments 

in braidings being constructed by her company. But instead of de- 
livering the apartments to foe buyers, or re-imbursing them, she 
fled foe country, allegedly with tire hefc of a senior official. 

After the Egyptian branch of Interpol filed a request for Abdel- 
Motrenn’s extradition, she was remanded in custody by an Athens 


court for 20 days, later extended for another 20 days. During tbe 
court bearings, Abdel-Moneim claimed that she was a victim of 
mistaken identity, asd that her real name was Safiya Mohamed 
Sallam. But fire Athens court rejected this claim, and approved 
foe extradition request 

Legal sources raid her lawyers' move to contest the extradition 
was a formality, and would probably be rejected by tbe court 
More important, foe sources raid, was fire approval of tbe co art’s 
decision by fire Greek minister of justice. However, while not un- 
der a legal obligation to endorse the ruling, it is not customary for 
the minister overrule a court order. 

Abdel-Monehn’s lawyers had contended that the three-year 
sentence, on which fire Egyptian government has based its case, 
was so longer in effect because it was passed in absentia in 1993. 
Under Egyptian law. they argued, a sentence for a misdemeanour 
expires after three years if it was passed in absentia. 

Bra representatives of the Egyptian government responded that 
the sentence had been passed in tbe presence of Abdel-Mon rim’s 
lawyers and did not, therefore, qualify as being passed in ab- 
sentia. Consequently, under Egyptian law, it remains in effect for 
five — not three — years. 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 
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calls 


A mobile telephone . 
service is to begin . 
operation within days, 
but for many would-be 
subscribers, the 
charges have proved 
prohibitive. Amira 
Howeidy reports 



Subscribers to Egypt’s mobile 
telephone service will be able to 
use the hi-tech system as off 
— nine days berorethe 
fire Middle East/Nortfa . 
economic cuufeieuce (MENA ID) 
on 12 November. But the National 
Telecom Organisation (ARENTO)- 
had a surprise in &ore for those - 
who came forward to sign contracts •' 
in response to an advertisement in 
foe Arabic-langoage press. A 
subscriber who had to pay LE2.000 
in installation fees was also 
required to pay a three months, 
subscription — JLE160x3— in 
advance, plus a LEI 00 insurance 
fee. Moreover; ARENTO said it - 
would give priority in the “first, 
stage” of fire new service to those 
who had applied for car telephones 
between September 1993 and 
January 1995. 

Ibrahim Magdi, a gynaecologist, 
withdrew his application when he . 
realised just how much it would 
cost “I didn’t mind paying . 

LE2.000 as initial fees, but why 
should I pay more? I don’t 
understand why 1 must pay LEI 60 
each month or why I have to pay in 
advance. I changed my nrind after I 
realised that my telephone bfll for 
the first year could amount to 
LE6,000,” he said. 

So far, 35,000 people have 
applied few a mobile phone, only 
around half of ARENTO ’s target 
Nevertheless foe new service has 
netted atwninil LE70 million in 
revenue for the organisation. 

In addition to the LE2.000 
installation fee and fire LEI 60 
monfiily subscription fee, a 
subscriber will be charged 60 
piastres for every minute he uses 
tbe mobile — compared to 15 
piastres for three minutes on fire 
regular telephone. As if this was 
not enough, ARENTO’s chairman 
Osman Lutfi announced that 
rum-subscribers who call a mobile; n! 
telephone user would be charged. 

60 piastres per minute, a fee which, j. 
some argue, ooukl prove bad fee : 
business. 

“Tbe mobile may end up putting 
off a lot of people,” said Ahmed 
Badran, a salesman with tire Nile 
Engineering Projects Company. 
“Those who want to contact 
someone with a mobile wifl have to 
think twice before doing so.” 

Since foe Ministry of Transport 
and rn mmimiMtiniHi announced in 
' Jane foot it had signed a contract 
with the French Alcatel Company 
to install a 70,000-line mobile 
telephone network, critics have 
been highlighting the ex o rbit an t 
cost of fire new service. Officials 
from both the ministry and 
ARENTO had hoped to attract a 
full quota of 70,000 subscribers, 
who would bring in revenue of 
LEI 40 million. The fact that only 
half that number came forward 
could possibly be ascribed to “the 
high cost in relation to foe average 
annual per capita income in this 
country, which is $600,” according _ 
to an Alcatel official, who 
requested anonymity. “On the other 
hand,” he added, “ARENTO’s 
monopoly on providing the service 
leaves the agents of mobile 
telephone companies with a very 
modest profit after tax.” 

According to Badran, the taxes 
begin with a 70 per cent import 
tariff to which is added a 16 per 
cent sales tax and other duties 
amounting to 5 per cent “This adds 
up_ to nearly 100 per cent of the 
original price,” Badran said. 

The price of mobiles available on 
foe market in Egypt ranges 
between LEI, 700 and LE4.000. 
However, in what ap pe ar ed to be 
an effort to compromise, the 
Ministry of Transport and 
Commun i cations decided last 
month to allow foe private import . 
of mobile telephones, provided 
they are compatible with tbe 
Global System Mobile (GSM). But 
this liberalisation did not amnimt to 
much in practice because 
ARENTO announced shortly 
afterwards that it would provide its 
service to imported mobiles only if 
they were compatible with tire 
brand names sold by tire 15 

telephone company a gmte in 

Egypt. 

Defending ARENTO, chairman 
Lutfi said; Tn order to cover the 
network’s costs, amounting to 
LE65 million — which is rally for 
the first stage — we hart to 
guarantee an income of at least 
LE70 million. So where is tire 
profitT’ 

ARENTO was aware of the 
frustration suffered by many people 
who found the cost of a mobile 
phone prohibitive, be added. “This 
will not fast for long. We are just 
beginning; most countries which 
have this service went through tbe 
same experience." 

Middle East watchers ray that 
Egypt has lagged behind other 
coun tries in the region in 

introducing a mobile tel ephone 
service. And when die government 
finally made up its mind to go 
ahead, would-be subscribers wore 
deterred by the high costs. 
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msadeafear 

THREE UN Innn M n i tttrwm n gmci w iwniwl a joint id a t q iiH^ 
on Monday, decrying the situation in Iraq and calling for ur- 
gent amtributiois to the UN relief effort. 

In b nows conference inNew York, the heads of theUN 
Humanitarian Affiirs Department; fee UN Chlldien’s Fund 


alann at the dearth of critical supplies in Iraq, saying that, 
only 4 percent of the foods they asked for hatibeen donated 
by fee international aHnmunity. 

Carol Bdbmy;tlie director of UNQCEF r told aiie«sconr * 
ference feat4,500 under five years of age were dying each 
monfe from hunger and disease Caihei^Beitini, director 

Iraq is dismal, and awith the onset of winter, will become crit- 
icalfbr tens of thousands of women and children and other . 
Iraqiawhoalrc&dy are ihrihgwelLbeJow fee poverty leveL” 
The head ofifee UN’s Huraanimrian A&irsD^»artmaitt also 
said 'Only France andfbe Npthadahdahave responded to the 
UN's 27 September bifi for fending tohrip fi^.unffi the Oil- 
for-food deal comes into force. ; " 

In Washington, however, State Department spokesman 
Nicholas Burns, reacted epoly to the reports* saying that fee 
United State* has no way of evaluating “the degree of fee cri- 
sis" in Iraq because itb^ no diplomats on fee ground feere. 
He laid fee blame finrflto tragedy of fee Iraqi people on Sad- 
dam's shoulders. “Ifhe started taking some ofhis personal 
fortune and maybe spradingit on his own peculation, feen I 
drink fee Iraqi people would be betterofl;” Boms 6akL . 

W ewambassador 

THE ISRAELI Foreign Mmstoypn Tuesday named a new 
ambassador to Egypt; filling anuhpopolar postwfrclihas 
been vacant ft* more fean two months. Career diplomat Zvi 
Mazel, who heads fee Africa desk at fee nmristiy, was named 
as fee replacement for fee former ambassador, David Saltan, 
who had repeated^ complained feat he was largely boy- 
cotted in Cairo, reported Reutera. 

Rdatkms between Israel and Egypt which, in 1 979, be^ 
came the first Arab countiy to amice peace wife Israel, have 

beensttained because of a lack of progress m fee pe^ pro- 
cess since foeelcctionoflsraeD Prime Mini^ 

Netanyahu last May... 

European link 

PAIJESTDCANJeadex Yasser Arafot stresseddmmg talks 


Arafet is on a Ingjirprofilc, four-day Europcan tourin- 
dudixigstopsin Narwy,IxedandaiKl Spain.. ... 

Tbc Spanish ambassador to Israel, Miguel Angel Mor- 
atinos, who was appointed on Monday as fee ElFs'new Mid- 
dle East envoy, told fee Belgtandaily La Libre Belgique that 
be hoped to buOd confidencc bctween fee parties involved in 
fee peace process. ' 


Qatari cabinet 


QATAR'S Prime Minister, Sheikh Abdallah ibn K halifa A l- 
Tbam,am)onjtedaiKwcabmetyesteRiay,aiidcodcnnentty.. 
retained the post of interim, mimsteE. Other members ofhis : 
family aim kept their nrevions portfolios in fee Tnniistries of 


He heahhand Islamic affairs received a change in lead- 
ership, AFP reported. ' 

Sheikh Hamad ibn Khali& Ai-Thani, .fee emir of Qatar,-! 
who approved the new government had, for thefnst time, 


by ap pointing cm Tuesday Us hatf-brother. Sheikh Abdallah 
ibn Khalife ALThani as prime minister. The Qatari emir, 
however, held on to fee position of defence minister m fee 


Keeping the temperature high 

The break down of the Hebron negotiations this week has resulted in a stand-off between Netanyahu 
and Arafat It is now a matter of which side blinks first, writes Graham Usher from Jerusalem 


"Die • clashes between Palestinian 
youths and Israeli soldiers in fee West 
Bank village of Hnan on Tuesday 
serve to remind just bow incendiary is . 
. fee “quiet” feat has descended od the 

- Occupied Territories since the mini- . 
war exploded between Israeli and Pal- 
estinian forces In late September. 

The caiisie of ibis latest round was 
the funeral of Hihni Shooshi, an 11- 
year-old Palestinian from fee village. 
Palestinian eyewitnesses say Shomhi 
was beaten to deafe on 27 October by 
an Israeli security guard from fee 
Jewish settlement of Hadar Betar, 
near Hebron. The guard, Nahum Knr- 
man; allegedly entered fee village af- 
_ ter stones, had been thrown at the set- 
dement, grabbed Shoushi at random 
and then beat lrim with .a rifle butt.xm- 
til he was unconscious. Masked Pal- 
estinians at ShoushTs funeral called 
for the “hanging of fee criminal set- 
tier”. Israeli border police have re- 

- manded Korman in custody. 

Following the killings of two Pal- 
estinians in the West Rank last week 
— one of wfaichj a roadside shooting 
of a Palestinian driver, suggestive of 
settler involvement — Palestinians 
suspect that acts like the Husan attack 
are ploys by settlers to wreck fee 
army's impending redeployment is 
Hebron. Palestinian frustration is 
• by the feet that the re- 
appears no closer now 
fean it was in September. 

Despite last ditch interventions by 
President Clinton and Jordan's King 
Hussere the mamPalestiman/Israen 
negotiations on Hebron broke down 
an 27 October. Joint sub-committeea 
on the issue are continuing to meet. 
But wife.PLO leader Yasser Arafet 


away in Europe until the end of the 
week and fee US’s special envoy at the 
talks, D emris Ross, returning to Wash- 
ington, no one expects an agreement 
anytime soon. “Arafet cannot meet Ne- 
tanyahu if die meeting will not resolve 
suspended issues,” said PLO nego^ 
tiator, Hassan Asfbur, last week. 

Israeli negotiators accuse ArafeTtof 
dragging out fee. talks on Hebron in 
fee belief feat he will get “more Israe- 
li concessions” after fee US pres- 
idential elections on 5 November thro ' 
before. “An agreement could have 
been signed Sunday night,” said Is- 
rael's defence minister, Yhzak Mor- 
decfaai, on 28 October. “But (Arafet) 
decided to go away”. Palestinian ne- 
gotiators counter that Israel still seeks 
to “reopen” the Hebron agreement 
rather dam implement it 

The critical dispute remains Israel's 
“right of pursuit” into Palestinian ar- 
eas once redeployment takes place. 
Under Oslo's interim agreement, the 
Israeli army has the power to “en- 
gage” in Palestinian areas to “bring to 
an end an act or incident” which en- 
dangers Israeli lives or property. In 
Hebron, says die Israeli government's 
media advisor, David Bar-flan, tins 
means the army can enter Palestinian 
areas “before a terror attack occurs as 
well as after if. 

Palestinian negotiators say that such 
an interpretation would enable the 
army to enter “Palestinian” Hebron 
(around 80 per cent of fee entire city) 
at will rather thro in response to an 
emergency. They insist that any Israe- 
li re-entry into their area must be co- 
ordinated with the Palestinian Author- 
ity (PA) rod via joint PA/Lsraeli 
patrols. “What else are the joint pa- 


trols for?” says chief PLO negotiator, 
Saeb ErekaL The result is a stand-off 
between Netanyahu and Arafet, and 
the resolution a matter of which side 
blinks first 

Yet Arafat is clearly playing hard- 
ball on Hebron. One reason is do- 
mestic. The PLO leader knows feat 
fee original interim agreement on 
Hebron is hardly popular among fee 
city's 120,000 Palestinians (around 
15,000 of whom will stay living in the 
20 per cent of Hebron under Israel's 
mflitmy control). Further concessions 
to Israel's presence in fee dty are 
bound to be seen as a sop to tire set- 
tiers and at the sole expense of Heb- 
ron’s Palestinians. 

But another reason is political. Ar- 
afat feels he can now hang tough wife 
Likud on Hebron due to the formid- 
able coalition of national and foreign 
forces he has marshalled in the after- 
math of September's confrontations. 

The most immediate fruit for the 
PLO leader since the confrontations 
has been his enhanced stature on the 
Palestinian street Polls taken in recent 
weeks show feat 61 per cent of Pal- 
estinians agree with his call to halt 
hostilities pending resolution of the 
Hebron negotiations, 51 per cent be- 
lieve the confrontations strengthened 
his leadership and a colossal 85 per 
cent now “approve” of the PA's secur- 
ity forces, especially those who took 
up arm*! against fee Israelis. This is 
some reversal from August when Pal- 
estinians took to the streets in Nablus 
and Tulkarm to demonstrate against 
Arafat’s governance and his security 
forces often brutal execution of it 

Arafet lias a long history of har- 
vesting Palestinian unity out of polit- 


ical crises. Bat; less typically, he Ins 
exploited the current crisis to sharpen 
divisions within Israeli society. In re- 
cent weeks, Arafet has met wife Is- 
rael's President Ezer Weizman and 
Labour opposition leader Shimon 
Peres to “save the peace process" and, 
thereby, heighten die isolation of Ne- 
tanyahu. Members ofhis Fatah move- 
ment were also invited to fee Knesset 
ori 16 October by Jewish/Arab Ha- 
dash Party (leader of the fer right Mo- 
ledet Party, Rehavam Ze’evi, was 
thrown out of fee Knesset for shout- 
ing, “Murderers have come in!"). The 
□ext day, a joint protest by Fatah and 
Israel's leftist Meretz bloc marched 
through RamaQah under the banner, 
“Let’s make the peace process work”. 

These moves suggest a new matur- 
ity by Arafet and Fatah towards tire 
schism within Israeli political society. 
Israeli political commentator, Haim 
Baram, explains why such tactical al- 
liances are vital to the Palestinian in- 
terest “It is dear that the Palestinians 
are diplomatically better off wife Li- 
kud," he says. “Most of Israel's sec- 
ular middle class" (the natural con- 
stituencies of Peres and Meretz) 
“want Oslo to continue to secure bet- 
ter lives for themselves” and reject 
“the settlers belligerency and Ne- 
tanyahu’s excesses”. 

Arafat's decision to hold out on 
Hebron for as long as possible thus 
works to aggravate Netanyahu’s iso- 
lation and intra-Israeli dissension, 
both of which are in fee Palestinian 
interest. But keeping tire temperature 
high in the Occupied Territories is 
also a high risk gambit. And, as the 
Husan clashes show, it only takes 
one settler to start a fire. 


France vows to be Lebanon’s shield 

Chirac’s 21 -hour state visit is not only symbolic of France’s ongoing support of Lebanon but also 
aims to strengthen political and economic ties with Lebanon, Zeina Khodr writes from Beirut 


lameet- 

: of fee cabinet 

1 22 October, Sheikh Hamad, in an effort to put his house 

in order .appointed Iris third son, 1 8-year-old Jassem, as Qa- 
tar's crown prince. - - 

G addafi in Tunis 

LIBYAN leader Muammar Gaddafi, speaking to members of 

fog Tunisian parliament on Tuesday, criticised Arab coup- ' 


after deciding on economic union m 1957. Gaddafi stated he 

w^willmg to wchtoflte two toting millkmTunKians to ■ 

Libya provided they were ready to undertake useful jobs. He 
then ridiculed the US role is fee Middle East pe ace pro cess. 
Onaf^e-d^ofli^visit,feeUbymleaMarrivedmTii- 

ois on Mdndtay iweriand from Libya .hecanse trffee UN an; 

anbargo-imposedonhis country since 1992* ^ ' - 

In a related development, I^Mch felom^sources -J. 
daved down the possibility of a rapid resolution offted^ 
fanatic deadlock wife Libyaover fee 1989 downingofa 
UTA pfone qyCT Niger winch killed 170 pecp^'I^ Lfoyan v 


m- 


vestigatioms in July. 


It was his second, official visit to Leb- 
anon in less than six months and yet 
■ again French President Jacques Chi- 
rac was given a hero’s welcome. Chi- 
rac’s visit was 'part of a regional tour 
ahwwri at 8 greater Eu- 

ropean role in the Middle East peace 
process. It gained him many friends 
m fee Arab world, especially after be 
called for fee establishment of a Pal- 
estinian state and after he urged Israel 
to respect fee principle of exchanging 
lend for peace as the basis for nego- 
tiations. 

He is also a hero in Lebanon’s eyes 
because of his support for fee coun- 
try's reconstruction efforts and its bid 
to liberate the territories occupied by 
Israel in South Lebanon. Chirac 
vowed that -France would sot allow 
Lebanon to become the victim of re- 
gional settlements: - 

Arabs have been calling for in- 
creased European influence in fee 
peace; process to balance the pro- 
lsraeli stand of fee United States. The 
EU jsfeotnain md donor- to the region 
and wants to have political influence 
as well But m Beirut, French and Eu- 
ropean differences snrfaced. During a 
press conference, Chirac stemmed fee 
European Ihriqn Commissioner Leon 
Brittan fradithfeank hisdrive for Eu- 
rope to coisponsor fee peace process.. 
Responding to Britten's s t at e m ent 
’ foflfr individual • European countries 
should abstain from independent ac- 
rion, Chirac “Conmiissi oners 

should hot interfere in matters feat are 
not theirs/* . . 

Accenting to Emily Kboury, a col- 


umnist in the daily An-Nahar, France 
needs the support of all European 
countries if it is to have political 
weight in the region. Trance alone 
cannot coerce Israel to respect the 
principles agreed upon during fee Ma- 
drid conference. It needs EU backing. 
The European countries can pressure 
Israel since they have economic 
agreements which could be jeop- 
ardised if fee Jewish stale does not 
consider Europe’s position," she 
wrote. 

While Washington is against the Eu- 
ropean Union and particularly France 
taking a role in the peace process be- 
yond financial, assistance, fee Amer- 
ican charge d’affaires to Lebanon Ron 
Schleiker said: “While lots of people 
would like to think that there is a 
problem between fee . United States 
and its allies, differaices do not de- 
tract from the feet that we work for 

the same aim which is a com- 
prehensive peace." 

Schleiker added that France's re- 
gional diplomacy is not conflicting 
wife US policy in the region. But last 
April during Israel's 16-day onslaught 
a g«mst Lebanon, Washington and 
Paris crossed each other’s paths. Both 
US Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topfasr and his French counterpart 
Herv£ de Ornette undertook a shuttle 
missi on to try to end Israel’s Opera- 
tion Grapes of Wrath. Both countries 
managed to be part of the April cease- 
fire understanding. 

Foreign Minister Fares Bouciz 
stressed fee imp o rtant role France 
played in fee region during Israel's 


latest onslaught against Lebanon. 
France has the confidence and fee 
support of fee Arabs which was vital 
in reaching the understanding. Bouez 
described France's participation in the 
ceasefire monitoring group as crucial 
“1 think fee credibility of the French 
position is an important feet. France’s 
participation in the monitoring group 
is an asset for Lebanon,” he told At- 
Ahram Weekly. “The presence of a 
French representative in the group 
moms feat its decisions will be more 
balanced and just Tbs is why Leb- 
anon lobbied very hard and backed 
the idea of France’s participation.'' 

The five-nation cease-fire mon- 
itoring group was set up after Israel's 
wide sole onslaught last April. It 
consists of mflhaiy representatives 
from Lebanon, Syria, France, the 
United Slates and Israel and it is 
charged wife looking into violations 
of tiie trace between Lebanon and Is- 
rael Boociz added that the results of 
the group's two meetings were cred- 
ible. “It took into consideration the 
source of the aggression, namely Is- 
rael. It was a fair decision and this is 
directly related to France's presence,” 
he said. 

But Chirac’s drplomaric efforts are 
also part of a bid to reap economic 
benefits in the region and most not- 
ably in Lebanon where a multi-billion 
dollar reconstruction plan is under 
way. One oftbe fruits of Chirac's visit 
is a bilateral investment ag reement to 
be signed in Paris next month. During 

Chirac’s visit, French Trade Minister 
Yves GaDaurf discussed trade and ec- 


onomic relations with his Lebanese 
counterpart Yassen Jaber. The French 
official made the point that French 
companies were fee only ones that 
stayed in Lebanon during the war and 
that most of them are currently car- 
rying out the reconstruction projects. 

During his tour, Chirac tried to gain 
the support of fee Middle Eastern 
leaders for his campaign to increase 
Europe's role in fee US-sponsored 
peace talks. This plan was backed in 
Lebanon, as it had been in other Arab 
states. But France needs the support 
of its European partners as weQ as fee 
United Stales and Israel. The latter it 
is not likely to get as the Jewish state 
considers Europe biased towards fee 
Arabs. 

Even P rim e Minister Rafik Al- 
Hariri acknowledged fee obstacles 
Chirac feces. “He is a close friend of 
mine. His second visit to the country 
shows the strong tics between Beirut 
and Paris. It also manifests France's 
backing at all levels. But EU in- 
volvement wfll not tilt the balance in 
our favour. It is a good sign but it is 
not enough to compete wife Amer- 
ica's hegemony in the region,” he 
said. 

The Middle East is traditionally a 
French sphere of influence. And Leb- 
anon was France's former pro- 
tectorate. Even if Chirac will be un- 
able to directly take part in peace 
negotiations, France’s adamant sup- 
port to Lebanon — as was clearly wit- 
nessed during Israel’s wide-scale at- 
tack last April -—is welcomed in the 
country. 


Europe’s 
better 
option 

By 

Mona Makram-Ebekfl 


“Europe is mote than a geographical na- 
tion but ft is less than an answer." This 
sen t en c e by a renowned European pro- 
fessor of international relations summar- 
ises well Europe’s ambivalent position 
at tiie end of the century in which it 
started out as a central player and the or- 
igin of two world wars. 

With Mr Chirac’s path-breaking and 
highly applauded visit to fee Middle 
East in the background, an international 
seminar took place in Vienna entitled 
“The Euro- Arab Dimension: One Year 
after Barcelona.” Organised jointly by 
fee Bruno Kreisky Forum for Inter- 
national Dialogue and the Arab Thought 
Forum, Arab and European participants, 
tried over two days of intense debate to 
define Europe's role in wodd affaire, its 
potential and impact, as well as the sev- 
eral difficulties it is consequently facing. 

During the debate on the European 
Union's role in a changing world, the 
European Union’s ambivatences were 
underlined. Mr Chirac's visit, 
highly appreciated and deemed to have a 
long-term impact on the region, was not 
seen as representative of EU pdicy. 
Germany, for example, had a different 
view and a word of caution was sounded 
on fee concept of a single EU foreign 
policy. While it is true that the EU mem- 
bers are no longer completely in- 
dependent states, they are still fer from 
having one voice when it cranes to for- 
eign policy. Conflicts of interest on po- 
litical and economic issues continue to 
exist There is still no common de- 


nominator on which the future policy 
ientetiou of the continent coulabe 


or- 


Most likely, there will never be. Addi- 
tionally, Europe's own fixture holds sev- 
eral major unce rtain ties, among them 
the future of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, as well as Russia, and these states’ 
future relations with the European Un- 
ion ami the Atlantic Alliance. As for 
what is of interest to us, there is un- 
certainly about the future of the very 
heterogeneous Mediterranean area. 

In all this fluidity, the European Union 
is tire only legally established institution 
wife a tremendous economic potential 

and a comprehensive political mission. 

Europe imports frpn? .60 to 70 per cent . 
ofiteenergy foam the southern rim of... 
fee Meditetranean and the Middle East. 

|- Its economic welfare is also dependent 
on the availability of cheap labour for 
menial jobs either in the EU itself or on 
its dose periphery (e.g. labour intensive 
services, construction wade, seasonal ag- 
riculture). Petro-doflars, although less 
important than in fee 1970’s, continue to 
nourish Western Europe’s financial sys- 
tems. The EU shares with the Maghreb, 
fee Mashreq, Israel and Turkey the 
Mediterranean Sea and therefore is di- 
rectly affected tty env ir o n mental hazards 
originating in those areas. 

Politically, rising extremism is at least 
as important a challenge to liberal cte- 
mocracies as economic nri&manageroeaL 
The latter characterises Eastern Europe 
and Russia; the former, sometimes to- 
gether with the latter, characterises Bu- 
ie’s southern periphery. This can ro- 
ll m acute crises that cause massive 
unwanted migration flows made up of 
economic and/or political refugees to- 
ward Europe. AD these elements have 
over time, albeit in varying degrees, at- 
tracted the attention ofthc European Un- 
ion. European economic interests are 
substantial in the region; its spectrum of 
interests larger fe™ we flunk. 

Therefore, the question is, can Europe 
play fee role of a protagonist of regional 
cooperation and integration? The answer 
is a definite yes. It has to implement its 
Mediterranean policy (decided upon in 
Barcelona last year) and reactivate its 
policy towards the Middle East It can 
use the ad-hoc coalitions of states will- 
ing to play a greater role in contributing 
to fee overall development of the south- 
ern states. What we are witnessing here 
is a growing flexibility of arrangements 
between a number of partners who are 
asking for more action from Brussels. 
They can help to organise a limited pol- 
icy overriding the lack of full consensus 
on EU foreign policy. The potential is 
there; what is mfegmg is the political 
will for prolonged efforts. 

Since it can, should Europe play a 
more determinant role in the region, as 
Mr Chirac advocated? The answer is a 
definite yes for several reasons, prom- 
inent among the feet that fee Eu- 
ropean Union, being the only legally es- 
tablished institution, is qualified to {day 
the role of pacifier. On fee other hand, 
after the break-up of the Soviet Unkn 
wmt the Runnwi^ there is an Islamic di- 
mension that must be finwi into con- 
sideration. There are 22 to 15 million 
Muslims who live in Europe, among 
them 4 million in France alone. The 
mechanisms to integrate these popula- 
tions has ground to a hah and in France, 
Great Britain, ami Germany, restrictive 
measures on immigration have crys- 
tallised these problems as well as the in- 
ability of Europe to adopt nmlti- 
cuituraiism. Tbs result is that thesecom- 
mumties are not considered European. 
Finally, Europe has two options: 

Either it can go along wife Hunting- 
ton’s theory of fee “Clash of Civiliza- 
tions'’ 


lanuc and Western civilizations, doing 
mnch more damage than good. Or eke, 
itcanad^anMrepositivcatotiide,m 

Kne wife its values of tolerance and re- 
spect of human rights, to hwtiate a new 
effort at mutual undemanding which 
win lead to peaceful co-existence on 
both shores of the Me di terr an ean. One 
s hould not forget that Europe is the only 
continent where Christians, Muslims 
and Jews live together in all or most of 
testates. 
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Soiuvla Aiidr.nM^ in Oslo, sharing an intimate moment sm'iIi Iht daughter. Layla, before her long ordeal started 


Has a conspiracy been hatched to make former Palestinian guerrilla Sohayla Andraous’s life hell? Dina 
Ezzat investigates the possible reasons behind her retrial in a hijacking case re-opened after 19 years 


A high state security court in Ham- 
burg, Germany, is expected to sen- 
tence a former Palestinian guerrilla, 
Sohayla Andraous, to life behind 
bars. The 46-year-old is feeing 
es Of murdering the pilot of a 
thansa airliner that she co-hijacked in 
the 1970s. 

Andraous has pleaded not guilty, 
but her lawyers believe that she does 
not stand much of a chance of avoid- 
ing conviction. For her famil y, the 
whole episode is shrouded in ambigu- 
ities and sadness. “It is all so silly and 
so meaningless. This hijacking hap- 
pened some 20 years ago. She was 
tried and she served her sentence. 
Why are they banging it up again, 
now?*' said Ahmed Abu Malar, An- 
draous's husband. Speaking to Al- 
Ahram Weekly , in a telephone inter- 
view from Oslo, where Andraous and 
Abu Malar have lived since the early 
1990s, Abu Malar denied that his 
wife was gufliy of killing the Luf- 
thansa pilot 

Andraous’s case dates bade to 1977 
when, in collaboration with three oth- 
er Palestinian guerrillas, she hijacked 
a Lufthansa plane flying from the 
Spanish island of Majorca. The hi- 
jackers forced the pilot to take the 
plane to Yemen and then to the So- 
mali capital Mogadishu. They de- 
manded the immediate and un- 
conditional release of Palestinian 
political activists jailed in Israel and 
several European states, including 
Germany. 

But in Mogadishu, the Somali gov- 
ernment made a deal with its German 
counterpart by virtue of which the So- 
malis allowed a German special forc- 


es team to storm the plane. According 
to the terms of the deal, any surviving 
hijacker was to be the responsibility 
of the Somali government. 

Andraous was the only survivor. 
“She survived the attack of the special 
forces team, but her body was almost 
riddled with its bullets.’' said Abu Ma- 
tar. Following treatment in a Somali 
hospital, Andraous was tried by a So- 
mali court and sentenced to 20 years 
behind bars. Andraous served 18 
months before her poor health qual- 
ified her for a special pardon from for- 
mer S omali President Siad Bane. 

Once free, Andraous drifted be- 
tween Beirut, Damascus and Cyprus 


before she finally settled down with 
ter husband and daughter, now 10 


years old, in Oslo. 

In October 1994, Norwegian law 
enforcement agents arrested Andraous 
with the intention of extraditing her to 
Germany. She was eventually ex- 
tradited last November after a year of 
debate on the legality of the action. 

“They did that despite the fret that 
at two stages, two Norwegian courts 
of law found it unconstitutional to ex- 
tradite Sohayla, who had asked for po- 
litical asylum from the Oslo govern- 
ment,'’ said Abu Matar. Katrin Rath, 
second secretary at the Norwegian 
embassy in Cano, commented; "The 
matter was debated in the press and 
there were voices opposed to the ex- 
tradition." 

Those who opposed the extradition 
criticised the Norwegian government 
for “violating the spirit of peace that 
at one point it helped broker between 
the Israelis and Palestinians,'' Abu 
Matar said, adding: “I do not under- 


stand it Sohayla was a soldier of the 

Palestinian Liberation Organisation 

Arafet, the chairman of the PLO. was 
grained a Nobel peace prize for con- 
senting to peace. So why are they 
honouring the leadership at the same 
time as they are retrying the soldiers." 

According to Rath, die decision to 
extradite Andraous "was only a legal 
decision.- It was a judiciary problem 
and the judiciary system made a point 
of not mixing politics with legal is- 
sues." 

Abu Matar disagrees. “It is all polit- 
ical. The Germans have political in- 
terests in re-opening this long-closed 
file," he said The theory of An- 
draoas's lawyers is that the Germans 
want to use Andraous as a witness 
against someone from former East 
Germany who is currently feeing 
charges of smuggling German-made 
weapons to Palestinian resistance 
fighters. “They have blatantly offered 
Sohayla a deal for ter release in re- 
turn for being a witness for tire Ger- 
man prosecutor against this woman," 
he said. "But of course Sohayla re- 
fused because a political activist like 
ter could never agree to such a cheap 
bargain." Meanwhile, Andraous has 
repeatedly complained to ter husband 
and lawyers that she has been “con- 
tinuously subjected to insults and hu- 
miliation" in police custody in Ger- 
many. 

After almost two decades, it is dif- 
ficult for Andraous’ s lawyers to find 
witnesses to testify in her favour. The 
German government, on the other 
hand, finds it very easy to call any of 
the surviving passengers and have 
them tell their horror stories of being 


on a hijacked plane. Diplomatic ef- 
forts were exerted by the Palestinian 
National Authority to pressure the 
Germans to release Andraous. "The 
peace process should dissuade us 
from re-opening dosed files,” com- 
mented Mahmoud Abbas, a key mem- 
ber of the PLO Executive Comittee. 

A committee beaded by Yasser 
Abd-Rabbou, the Palestinian minis ter 
of culture, has launched a campaign 
of support for Andraous. “Retrying 
Andraous is an outright violation of 
all the rules and principles of the 
peace process,” Abd-Rabbou said. 

According to Liana Badr, co- 
ordinator of the support committee, 
the group sent a delegate to attend the 
hearings in the Hamburg court of law 
and contacted several diplomats and 
politicians in Germany. But "it aQ 
faded," Badr said. 

Andraous has been driven to de- 
spair. In a letter to her husband, she 
asked him to tell ter lawyers to drop 
the case because she cannot accept 
tire feet that her friends and support- 
ers are collecting money to help pay 
her lawyers' bills. Her friends, sip- 
porters and lawyers are determined to 
keep fighting. 

Tbe lawyers, pessimistic about a 
not-guflty verdict, are hoping to get 
the court to convict her of being an 
accessory to murder ratter than of 
murder. This would mean a sentence 
of IS years, which they would plead 
she saved in Norway or even at 
home because of her deteriorating 
health. 

For Andraous it is all bleak. "It is 
the Palestinian destiny: pain, pain and 
more pain," she said. 


CIA gets cracking 


Contras and crack are a new tragedy for black America and the Third World, argues Jooneed Khan 


Nearly a decade after the US Central in- 
telligence Agency (CIA) thought the tir- 
ing, though inconclusive. Congressional 
and Special Prosecutor investigations 
had laid to rest the Iran-Contra file, a re- 
gional west coast newspaper, using a lo- 
cal domestic angle, has brought the is- 
sue back to life with a vengeance. 

Its premise is simple enough: the crack 
cocaine epidemic which exploded in 
California in the 1980s was fuelled by 
Nicaraguans linked to the CIA and in 
dire need of funds to finance and arm the 
Contras who were fighting to topple the 
then pro-Cuban Sandinista regime m 
Managua. 

Focusing on the trial in San Diego of 
Ricky Donnell Ross, the San Jose Mer- 
cury News in August published a hard- 
hitting series headlined "Dark Alliance: 
the Story Behind the Crack Explosion" 
and written by reporter Gary Webb. 
Ross, aka Freeway Ricky, is an African- 
American higb-school drop-out in his 
thirties who amassed a colossal fortune 
dealing in crack in the Los Angeles area 
and who frees life imprisonment for 


conspiring to sell cocaine to the US 
Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) in 


1995. 

“For the better part of a decade, a San 
Francisco Bay Area drug ring sold tons 
of cocaine to the Crips and Bloods street 
gangs of Los Angeles and funnelled mil- 
lions in drug profits to a Latin American 
guerrilla army run by the CIA," said the 
investigative report in its lead paragraph 
on 18 August “This drug network 
opened the first pipeline between Co- 
lombia's cocaine cartels and the black 
ndghtomhoods of Los Angeles, a city 
now known as the crack capital of the 
world." 

The lengthy series draws on de- 
classified reports obtained under the 
Freedom qf Information Act, federal 
court testimony, undercover tapes, court 
records in the US and abroad, hundreds 
of hours of interviews over the past year, 
and research done by two local reporters 

in Nicaragua. 


According to the report, Ross's main 
supplier was one Oscar Danilo Blandon 
Reyes, scion of an elite Somoza-era Nic- 
araguan family ruined by the San- 
dmista's revolution, and a marketing 
graduate. He worked for a notorious 
drug dealer named Juan Norwin Men- 
eses Cantarero and for Colonel Enrique 
Bermudez, the Somoza regime's liaison 
with the Pentagon who ran the Fuerza 
Democratica Nrcaraguense (FDN), or 
Contras, from his base in Honduras. 

Bermudez also coordinated with the 
Salvadoran air force to ship planeloads 
of cocaine from Colombia to the US, and 
more specifically to the Los Angeles 
area, wnere an ounce of cocaine cost 
posh snorters, actors and yuppie pro- 
fessionals up to 55,200 — Smoking S20- 
worth of "crack” could get African- 
American teenagers a 10-times greater 
high. The cocaine money went to buy 
arms for the Contras and local pushers 
got enough money to buy handguns and 
set up their own gangs. 

"In Honduras, Mr Bermudez told us 
the end justifies the means, OK. So we 
started raising money for the Contra rev- 
olution," Blandon testified during Ross’s 
trial in March. It was Blandon who 
helped die DEA entrap Ross in the co- 
caine scam last year, and he got a 
$45,000 reward for his job. He now 
works for the DEA. As for Meneses, he 
has never spent a day m a US prison, 
even though records snow that the feder- 
al government has been aware of his co- 
caine dealings since at least 1974, writes 
Gary Webb. 

The network was active from 1981 to 
1986, when President Ronald Reagan 
was committed to helping the Contras 
but could not get Congress to vote sig- 
nificant financial support for them. 
When Congress finally approved a SI 00- 
mil lion package for them in 1986, the 
network was downgraded and Ross was 
convicted and jailed for a short time in 
1988. Blandon, Meneses, Bermudez and 
others in die network were working with 
the CLA, but Ross knew nothing about 


this. 


“Shortly before Blandon took the stand 
in San Diego [last March] as a witness 
for the US Department of Justice 
[against Ross], federal prosecutors ob- 
tained a court order preventing defence 
lawyers from delving into his ties to the 
CLA,” writes Webb. And he quotes As- 
sistant US Attorney L J O'Neale, B fen- 
don "will admit that he was a large-scale 
dealer in cocaine, and there is no addi- 
tional benefit to any defendant to inquire 
as to the Central Intelligence Agency." 

The mainstream national media, major 
newspapers and television networks ig- 
nored the expose, but it has lingered and 
keeps growing on (he Web page of the 
San Jose Mercury News, a 145-year-old 
daily based in California’s Silicon Val- 
ley with an average daily circulation of 
300,000 and which is part of the Knight- 
Riddex Group of 33 US dailies com- 
prising the Miami Herald and the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer. 

The Web pa ge, maintained by a staff 
of 16 including nine editors and which is 
accessible at the address http:// 
www.sjmercury.com, has kept the issue 
alive, giving it national and international 
exposure and igniting widespread in- 
dignation and anger within the African- 
American community, whose children 
are bong increasingly devoured by the 
crack epidemic in foe black ghettos na- 
tionwide. 

“While the FDN's war is barely a 
memory today, black America is still 
dealing with its poisonous side effects. 
Urban neighbourhoods are grappling 
with legions of homeless crack addicts. 

Thousands of young black men are serv- 
ing long prison sentences for selling co- 
caine. And the LA gangs, which used 
their enormous cocame profits to arm 
themselves and s p rea d crack across the 
country, are still thriving, turning entire 
blocks of major cities into occasional 
war zones," writes Webb, adding feat 
there is also a “sentencing disparity” 
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since “cocaine snorters get 
three months in jail while 
crack smokers get three 
years.” 

With just a few weeks to go 
before the November elec- 
tions, the Black Congres- 
sional Caucus has jumped 
into the fray, organising an- 
gry meetings and demonstra- 
tions from Los Angeles to 
Washington. CIA chief John 
Deutsch, who has admitted 
that "rogue elements'' may 
have been involved but denied any CIA 
institutional role in this racket, has been 
directed by President Bill Gin ton to or- 
der an interna] inquiry, jointly with Gen- 
eral Barry McCa fiery, the administra- 
tion's new drug czar. 

The African-American leadership is 
unimpressed, and California Democrat 
representative Maxine Waters wants a 
Congressional hearing. Black civil rights 
activist Dick Gregory, a former co- 
median, and a Washington radio talk- 
show host, Joe Madison, recently took 
tire whole “dark alliance" file to CIA 
headquarters in Langley, Virginia, to 
turn it over to Deutsch. “We tied up foe 
yellow police ribbon used around crime 
sites to make foe point that we had iden- 
tified the scene of the crime, that there 
are people here who have funded a war 
with the blood of our children," said 
Gregory. 

They were arrested and jailed, but then 
quickly released after a demonstration 
drew 1.500 angry citizens. Pressure has 
also been building up on radio hotlines, 

and alarmed phone calls and e-mail to 
Congress. In the meantime. Judge Mar- 
ilyn Huff, overriding objections from the 
prosecution, has postponed Ross's sen- 
tencing to allow defence lawyers time to 
obtain documentary proof of CIA links 
to Ross's crack dealings. 

Belatedly, the mainstream national 
media has approached the story, but only 
indirectly. “All the major newspapers 
are doing stories about the stxny. but 



□one of them are going after their own 
story. Why? That's what I call a white- 
out,” Kobie Kwasi Harris, chair of Afro- 
American studies at San Jose University 
told foe Mercury ■ News. “If America bad 
a choice they would choose a dis- 
organised, criminal black community 
over an organised, radical one," he add- 
ed. 

Lost week, foe Washington Post pub- 
lished an analysis of the Mercury News 
series, saying "the available information 
does not support the conclusion that the 
CIA-backed Contras played a major role 
in the emergence of crack as a narcotic 
in widespread use across foe United 
States.” It accused the newspaper of im- 
plying, without alleging, a direct link be- 
tween the CLA and the crack trafficking. 

But the Mercury News stood by its re- 
port, saying foe basic allegation that peo- 
ple who were associated with the CIA 
trafficked in cocaine remained un- 
challenged, “The beauty of the series is 
that it clearly went that far and no fur- 
ther,” said Jeny Ceppos, the executive 

director of Mercury News. What disturbs 
the ClA and the mainstream media is 
that the allegation strengthens long-held 
suspicions by blacks that such an enor- 
mous flow of drugs and weapons could 
only have been carried out under the pro- 
tection, or with the connivance, oi the 
US government 


The writer is the senior international ed- 
itor of the Montreal-based La Pressc. 
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TTie US presidential race is a ditto) 
turning point for African. Am^fcans, 
argues Garland Thompson 


Bill Clinton continues to hold an impressive lead 
over Republican Bob Dole after two nationally 
televised debates and a sharp encounter between 

their running mates,^V ice- President A1 Gore and 
Jack Kemp. Political analysts say there is little 
real differe nce between the positions qf former 
Senator Dole and the pre sid e nt , bid they are 
wrong. : . 

The two men differ in a finwhwftfiatftl way, es- 
pecially where African Americans, Latinos. -and 
other minorities are concerned. Clinton puts it 
this way: “Bob Dole is focused on the past; lam 
focused an foe future.” In a nutshell, it is foot fo- 
cus on the past winch so troubles African Amer- 


icans. 


It is only 30 years since tire social rebelhon of 
the 1960s, wheat blades everywhere rose against 
racial s ubj ugation demanded their nghtfiii 
place in American society. When Dole and; the 
Republican right speak of “returning” America 
to its “old, cherished” values, that sounds to Af- 
rican Americans like back to the bad old days of. 
tmtimmi insensitivity to foe suffering of minions 
under the yoke of segregation in the pre- 1960s 
South. When they back that rhetoric op with 
congressional bills and lawsuits seeking an end 
to special efforts to bring racial minorities into 
foe nwiiw inMiii in ed uc ation, employment and 
political access, arguing fix a “colour-blind so- 
ciety” which has never existed here; it rings 
alarms all over Black America. 

A short look at the progress brought about by 
those special efforts, under foe umb rella of “Af- 
firmative Action” carried out to effectuate foe 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and similar ads which 
followed it, show’s what is at stake. 

Census data telsl the story. As of 1940, two- 
thirds of all African Americans were poor. Less 
than half had completed secondary education. 
Their population was concentrated in foe Amer- 
ican South, where segregation laws and a whole 
set of biased social mores confined them in the 
poorest housing, the poorest schools and the 
poorest-paying employment. Mob violence, ter- 
ror bombings and Ku Klux KJan raids, often car- 
ried out with foe tacit consent of local law en- 
forcement, kept all African Americans, of 
whatever colour, fearful of challenging the sys- 
tem. 

Then, in 1954 came the Supreme Court’s 
Brown v. Board of Education decision, striking 
down segregation law. In 1955, Martin Latter 
King launched the civil rights movement with a 
bus boycott. Binds everywhere rose and de- 
manded access to better schools, better jobs and 
a better political voices . 

In less than 20 years* censas data showed that 
African Ameri cans ' t ou re d f b fr ac- 

cess to education, sparked the protest^ and 
~ Supported by dew fc ove htt beat aid p r og ram mes, 
moved blacks from below the poverty fine into 
the middle class. The 1970 Census showed more 
than half of all blacks were no longer poor. By 
1980, only a third of all African Americans were 
poor, and that holds for the 1990 Census. Same 
15 per cent of nil African Americans 25 years 
old and older — 1.5 million — are college 
graduates. Another 3 million completed one to 
three years qf college, and 75 per cent qf all Af- 
rican American children are completing sec- 
ondary education. As the famous (tela bode fay 
Chicago-based Target Market News shows, Af- 
rican Americans now earn and pend more than 
$300 billion doOara each year. That is a Gross 
Domestic Product bigger than most of fire coun- 
tries of the world. 

That progress, lauded publicly by many, has 
become a target for right-wing whites, fearM of 
their place of privilege in tins society. Loud calls 
few an end to racial “preferences" in education 
and employment, heard in the halls of Congress 
and in lawsuits by right-wing legal groups, 
amount to a demand that the United States re- 
turn to tiie insensitivity of the past Racial “col- 
our-blindness,*’ in this context, amounts to a re- 
fusal to look at the effects of racial exclusions. 

Bob Dole once was a somewhat liberal sen- 
ator, who once strongly backed efforts to moder- 
ate the exclusions of the past, but over the last 
decade has changed his stance. Ronald Reagan’s 
presidency brought right-wing policies across the 
board info the White House, and many congres- 
sional seats changed over to the right-wing with 
his election. Reagan stacked foe federal courts 
with right-wingers, who began to m™ back tile 
clock mi civil rights, refusing to enforce the 
Constitution and protect racial minorities 
racial discrimination in a fine of backward- 
facing decisions. George Bush, another farm ur 
moderate, continued Reagan’s policies and Rea- 
gan's approach to high court appo intments. 

The Congress, still led by moderate Demo- 
crats, rebuked the high court with the Civil 
Rights Act of 1990, overturning foe worst of 
those decisions. Bush vetoed the legislation, be- 
coming foe second president since foe 19th cen- 
tury to veto a civil rights law. Congress finally 
overcame his objections in 1991. 

Bill Clinton threw the Republican right out of 
foe White House in 1992, and tow sits poised to 
replace a large number of federal judges about 
to retire. That includes expected Supreme Court 
vacancies. If Clinton does not win re-election. 
Dole will make those appointments. Anri Dole 
has alrea d y signed onto the right-w ing ngwnrin 
The stakes for African Americans, are vety 
clear, 100 years after the Supreme Court’s in- 
famous Plessy v. Ferguson decision legitimising 
segregation in America: Either BID Clinton wins, 
or a right-wing polity will control the courts, 
pushing foe clock back yet again. 

In die Congress, African Americans lost a ma- 
jor part of their clout when Newt Gingrich *nri 
the Republicans took over, because Congress 
passes bills by careful hahmmwg acts. with 
right -win g Republicans in control of co mm i ttee 
appointments, supported in their political thrusts 
by right-wing Democrats, the C ongressi onal 
Blade Caucus has lost its leverage over key leg- 
islative provisions. If the Democrats should re- 
gain power, the Blacks* seniority would bring 
leadership of 10 legislative co mmittees and sub- 
committees. 

That’s pretty h i gh stakes. Bill CHnton and Bob 
Dole may be fellow travellers in many ways, but 

foe i attachment of Dole to foe worst of Ms polit- 
ical right's mean-spirited agenda meapp te can- 
not be a viable choice for African Americans, re- 
gardless of his call for a “new” civil right* 


The writer is editor of US Black F-ngim^r mag- 
caw. is Ae former editor of the Philadelphia 
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UNITED Nations Secretary-General Boutros 
Gnali has called for a binding international 
agreement that would commit states to steps 
aimed at ending global tarorian. Boutros 
Gh&u said in a speed at America's 
Harvard Unmanly that countries most 
work together to place international 
restraints cm terrorists. •' 

C3nH said the UN can help brin g gtata g to- 
gefter in thefigfrtand provide a legalframe- 
woric for anti-terrorist measures. He warned 

that terrorists have sophisticated inten*K«*n«i 

alhances, commmucations and funding.- They 

receive anns and trainingfrom governments 
wbach they have accords wifoand, therefore, 
leave them alone, he added. 

Ghali said he was reviewing international 
conventions relating to tecna&m —1 the inter- 
national convention against hostage-taking, 
.for example, and foe international convention 
against offences co mmitt ed on board aircraft. 
He said he would present his fimfiags to foe 
General Assembly. Headded that he hoped 
to expand international agreements against 
mms trafficking and fund-raising andother 
activities in support of terrorists. 

In his address to the General Assembly last 
. month, US President BQl Clinton ap- 
pealed for international cooperation to fete 
terrorism. .... 

Meanwhile, at the UN, the chmanan-of the 
Organisation of African Unity repeated Af- 
rican support for Boutros Ghati’s re-election, 
which the US opjroses.The secretary^ 
general’s official tern ends on 31 December. 


RACE RIOTS rocked St Petersburg, Florida, 
last week after a white police officer shot 
and killed a black motorist Scores of extra. - 
polk* with kwdhaflers ordered African 
American youth off the streets. .Blsck youth 
resisted and paced tiki street comer where foe 
black motorist was stein. At least 20 people 
were injured and 30 buOdm^bmixMC Over 
30 people were arrested. At the height of the 
■ violence, 300 to 500 officers were deployed 
in foe area, including those from two neigh- 
boring counties and foe highway, patrol, said 
St Petersburg police spokeswoman Lilia Da- 
vis. 

Ilie United . States Justice Department sent 
a conflict resolution team and began a pro- • 
Hminary inquiry into the riot St Petersburg 
Mayen: David Fischer called on foe US Cml 
Rights Commission to e va luate foe city's 
race relations. 

St Petersburg basked in foe Kmelight two 
weeks ago when it hosted foe vice- ... 
presidential debate. Last week, sh ee ts on fire 
and angry blacks throwing rocks and bottles 
Intifada-style grabbed the headlines. St Pe- 
tersburg, a retirement haven cm foe west , 
coast or Florida, is home to 2501,000 people^ ■ 
Roughly 20 per cent of its population are 
black and live in the impoverished South 
Side area. 


A child victim of foe bloody ethnic conflict in the border region between Bnnmtfi, Rwanda and Zaire. Thousands of people have been displaced as a result of the wgr (ptxtaAP) 

Blood always tells 

In Central Africa, too many neo-colonial cooks spoil the region's delicately balanced tribal broth, warns Gamal Nkrumah 


... fc ¥— 

MALTA’S Opposite 

- . .has vowed toxeetffoc tiny Mediteiraneanis- 
land nation out 01 the European Union, won 
last weekend’s general election. Acc ordin g to 
the final .tally released on Monday, the La- 
bour Party defeated foe conser v a t ive Na- . 
tianalist Party by 7,633 votes put of an elec- 
torate of nearly 275,000. , 

Outgoing Prune Minister Eddie Fenccb Ad- 
ams, whose ri^b*-wing Nationalist Baity end- 
ed 16 years of Labour Party rule m l 987, “ 
conceded defeat and asked head of state Ugb 
Mifcod Bannici to name a new head of gov- 
ernment Tte vo^ was, m effi^ a ref- 
erendum on foe wlwnl i t?CTiil wyiratintw of 
the island: joining foe EU or pursuing an in- 
dependent course under a party foat once 
forged close ties with Libya. . . 

Alfred Sant, the leader Of the Labour Party, 
opposes tire poshfor Malta to became part of 
foe world’s largest trading bloc. His strategy 
was to appeal to voters* patriotism and pock- 
ets. Sant claimed EU membership would post 

foe PffTOtry ft* t mdHkmxl TWffT^Hfy btvH ITU-' 

tional character, and promised torepeal an 
unpopular 15 per cent tax on consumer 
goods. He has pot offered an alternative rev- 
enue-raising plain ncimdkated^aTie would 
seek to Te-cshiUhh. foe socialists’ dose trade 
and military o»penitiaai with Libya. Sant 
also wants to pirn Maha out of the NATOr 
kd Partnership, for Peace framework. In foe 
1970s, Mata ordered NATO to dose its, base 
and negotiated the removal of «n Hri twfo miT - 
itaiy facilities in. tire country. 

Malta, a forma: British cwlrmy, has become 
Libya’s lifeline to foe outride world ever . . 
since the United Nations imposed an an trav- 
el ban in 1992 to force Libya to turn over 
two’ suspects in foe 1988 bonfoing of aLFan-: 
Antjethner. Fenies cacry traveHers and. 
goods tire mere 230km 'between Malta and 
Libya. . 


What’s cooking? A bloody stew, if you ask me. 
“The situation in .foe border region between Bu- 
' ranch, Rwanda and Zaire is worsempg hour by hour 
and it.u increasingly difficult to tell who is fi ghting 
who^” a Red Qoss statement warned tins week. The 
ferocity of the fighting te reminiscent of the horrific 
events that occurred in 1964-65,- when 500,000 Zai- 
reans died, and in 1978, vfo^!bterrist-in^med 
group s under the umbrella of foe Congolese Na- 
tional Movement took up arms against Zaire’s cen- 
tral gov ernment. The groups confessed to being fol- 
lowers of nationalist leader Patrice Lumumba, who 
was brutally murdered by the lackeys of colonial 
forces in 1961. 

The corretatian between ethnic tensions between 
Francophone , Walloons and Flemub-speakera in 
Belgium, foe former colonial master of Zaire, 
Rwanda and Burundi, and ethnic clashes in Bel- 
gium's former colonies is hard to miss. Zaire has 
some 200,000 ethnic groups speaking some 500 dif- 
ferent languages. The sprawling African nation, a 
veritable political power-keg, has 450 political par- 
ties! Zaire has had a bloody history of secessionist 
rebellions be ginning with foe notorious Morse 
Tshnmbe’s abortive independence bid for the min- 
eral-rich Katanga — now renamed Shaba — prov- 
ince, which generates 80 per cent of foe country’s 
gross domestic product Today's sad events might 
be die straw that finally breaks the Zairean camel’s 
back. 

What does one do with Africa’s 1,500 tribes? Is 
there actually such a thing as a tribe in con- 
temporary Africa? Ethnic groups are fragmented by 
class, creed and poHtical affiliation. Yd tribesmen 
are bundled together by an arbitrary tag which ac- 
tually has no place in reality. It is said that Africans 
cannot forge a jxnposeful consensus and feat Af- 
rican tribal factions cannot overcome their rivalries. 
The mu*** trwKgmui concept of mriion-building in 
tire 1960s was a winning formula. 

.' Today, there is no clear sense of citizenship in 
ranch of Africa. The Banyamuleogue are ethnic 
Tutri who. origraally from Rwanda, moved to east- 
ern Zaire 200 years ago. Hutu refugees, numbering 
some 1.2 million, who fled Rwanda and Burundi 
andtorik refuge in Zaire, resent the Banyarmilengue 
and are trying to remove them from Uvira, South 
Kivu province, eastern Zaire. Today, foe Ban- 
yamnkngoe are fi ghting foe Tarns a n army and join- 
ing Zairean oppositian forces. Zaire threatens to 


withdraw their citizenship and expel them. Yet 
Zaire is rally 36 years old. 

A conversation that took place a couple of years 
ago springs to mind. “[Rwanda's Defence Minister 
Paul] Kagame, foe country’s actual strongman, is a 
Tutsi you know. Blood always tells. You. can tell by 
his regal bearing and his aquiline features,” a fellow 
reporter told me as foe Kenya Airways plane we 
had boarded an hour earlier in Nairobi was ground- 
ed on the tarmac at Kigali’s intenmtional airport on 
the outskirts of foe Rwandan capital because of a 
technical fetxh. 

Europeans — mainly Belgian, German and 
French — leaving foe war-tom country filed past 
carrying a few personal belongings- “They are flee- 
ing this bleeding land,” he stud, shaking his head. 
“Tlhe ethnic Tutsi are Africa’s Jews.” Reason didn’t 
entirely mask foe derision in his tone. “Are foe Tutsi 
Africa’s Jews or its Nazis? Perhaps, they are Af- 
rica’s Zionists,” I ventured. The governments of 
both Rwanda and Burundi are dominated by foe 
mainly T utsi militar y establishment in the two coun- 
tries. Today, the Tutsi control Rwanda and Burundi 
and might soon overrun eastern Zaire. They have a 
close working relationship and blood ties with 
Uganda’s rulers. The/ control the sources of Af- 
rica's two longest rivers — the Nik and foe Congo. 
They are a force to be reckoned with. The fete of 
the continent lies in their hands. 

As preparations for the nnfflenniiiTn become more 
frenzied, we are reminded that ethnic conflict is 
gaming currency among disparate African nations. 
Tribalism in Africa is portrayed as if it is a reason 
for the continent’s backwardness when it is the 
manifestation of a co ntinent in transition. Africa is 
exorcising its inner demons, voodoo-style, in a last- 
ditch attempt to deal wife deteriorating social condi- 
tions. That’s the way the cookie crumbles on the 
continent. 

Paul Kagame is no smooth talker; be is a rough 
fighter. Rwanda’s President Pasteur Bizimnngu is a 
very different man. He is a model of civility. He is 
an ethnic Hutu who heads a pr edominan tly Hutu 
government that champions the rights of the ethnic 
Tutsi — half a million of whom were slaughtered 
by Hutu chauvinists in 1994. In an interview with 
Bmmungu last year, I was struck by the impartial- 
ity of his public persona, winch was instrumental in 
uniting his war-tom nation under a mufti-ethnic co- 
alition government The disparity between Bi- 


zrnmngu and Kagame is bewildering. 

The ghraiHsh fascination of foe international me- 
dia with the brutality of ethnic conflicts on the con- 
tinent is also perplexing. Terror found its way to the 
small screen last week. The scenes on television are 
lull of cliches of primeval terror such as wild, hun- 
gry and angry eyes; perhaps, even ritual slaughter 
and tiie washing of spears m blood. Violence is rid- 
ing roughshod over national boundaries. The Af- 
rican nation state is itself bedevilled by the quest fin 
legitimacy. The people live in anguish. 

Bloody score-settling wars are rife. In Rwanda's 
genoddal civil war of 1994, Hutu extremists backed 
by Zaire massacred over 500,000 Tund and moder- 
ate Hutu before the Tutsi-led Rwandan Patriotic 
Front seized power in Rwanda. The scale of die ex- 
odus of Hutu refugees is frightening. The National 
Council for the Defence of Democracy (CNDD), 
tiie m ain Hutu Burundian refugee organisation, is 
unable to cope. United Nations attempts to organise 
a 20-day emergency food airlift into foe area have 
been foiled because of foe violence. The CNDD and 
other Hutu organisations want to destabilise Rwan- 
da and Burundi, the Rwandan Patriotic Front 
warned. The office of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees in Nairobi pat the number of displaced 
persons at over .500,000. 

The London-based International Institute of Stra- 
tegic Studies has dismissed the Zairean army’s 
fighting capabilities. The institute said in a state- 
ment issued this week that the Zairean army is in- 
equipped and unable to patrol and secure the coun- 
try’s borders. The Banyamuleogue 's People’s Dem- 
ocratic Alliance has allied itself with three Zairean 
leftist farces — foe Popular Revolution Party, the 
Revolutionary Movement for the Liberation of the 
Congo and foe National Resistance Council for De- 
mocracy. According to the institute, foe People’s 
Democratic Afoance has some 50,000 fighting men. 

Democracy is not necessarily foe harbinger of 
peace and political stability. Burundi's 1993 elec- 
tions were widely acclaimed as a model of dem- 
ocratic transition. A couple of months ago, the Tut- 
si-dominated Burundian military usurped power, 
ousting the democratically elected civilian ad- 
ministration. External actors were not irrelevant. 
Rwanda Uganda had a hand in the coup, mak- 
ing it all foe more unnerving to Zaire and Kenya — 
the two main sympathisers of Hutu extremists. 
France; too, was unhap py. Hutu leaders who mas - 


terminded die Tutsi massacres in Rwanda are hunt- 
ed down. Colonel Theonest Lizinde and en- 
trepreneur Augustin Bugrrimfura were murdered in 
Nairobi recently. The Rally for the Return of tiie 
Refugees and Democracy in Rwanda, a Hutu organ- 
isation, bitterly protested. Last week, European Un- 
ion special envoy Aldo Ajeflo travelled to the Great 
Lakes region of Africa to take the issue up with 
Rwanda’s and Burundi’s leaders. 

Zaire has registered a formal protest with the UN 
Security Council, accusing Rwanda and Burundi of 
infringing upon its territorial in tegrity. The country 
is in danger of disintegration. Secessionist activities 
in the snow-capped rantmtamn of eastern Zaire are 
just the tip of the iceberg. Zairean President Mobutu 
Sese Seku is in Switzerland recuperating after an 
operation for prostate cancer. His virulent anti- 
communist crusade elicited the approval of Western 
powers, who turned a blind eye to the kleplocratic 
culture that took Zaire by storm. 

Analyses of African calamities are invariably 
premised on the argument that Africans cannot rule 
themselves. Are democracy and development pro- 
jects that Africa cannot undertake without outride 
help? “Peace can only return to the region through 
negotiation — in the framework of an international 
conference,” said French Cooperation Minister 
Jacques Godfram. Gentian Foreign Minister Klaus 
Kinkel recalled Germany’s ambassadors in Kin- 
shasa, Kigali and Bujumbura, telling reporters in 
Bonn tint Germany was doing, “all that can be done 
to ease this dangerous situation.” America’s perma- 
nent representative to foe UN, Madeleine Albright, 
is pressing for an international conference to stop 
foe killing . For once, UN Secretary -General Boutros 
Ghali agrees with her. The two want serious prep- 
arations before they go ahead with convening the 
conference. 

Africans are c hitching at straws. The Maastricht 
conference of the Globri Coalition for Africa in No- 
vember 1995 was followed tins week by a confer- 
ence in the Burkina Faso capital Ouagadougou. The 
coalition is a consortium of American, European 
and Japanese politicians and businessmen and mul- 
tinational conglomerates with interests in Africa. 
Again Africa was condemned to democracy. In 
some quarters, that appears as a life sentence of 
sorts. Donors pushed feu- ti g ht conditions for the set- 
ting of key policy instruments. Again Africa is 
forced to make bricks without straw. 


T||e lesson of Dearborn 

James Zoggby draws a moral from the story of a city in Michigan, where Arab Americans organised themselves politically 


'jhosK^etart&trlUut. opened tot fain* 


In 1985 MB® Guido first ran for mayor of Dear- 
born, Michigan, a city of 100,600 people, 20,000 
of whom are Arab. As part of his campaign, Gui- 

entided "Let’s teffc about Ihe Arab probko^to 
fly pamphlet fhridn decried foe huge member of 
Arabs ^who were movin^into Dearborn. He dey 
scribed them as threatening “ow neighbourhoods, 
the value of our p roperty and our darned good . 
way of life Using scare tactics abort Arabs was 
Grade's way of warning votes. /- . • 

1 went to Dearborn in foc nakkt of that crisis to 
do work with the c ommuni ty. Our analysis was 
ginmlK Arab Americans in Dearborn were ved- 
ncrabte to attack because they wererweak and un- 
organised. With only M00 registered votasi 
they were easy prey. I said then foag, with our 

tiom of Dearborn, we ware not the ^Gbksn" of 
Dearborn, but “foe protpiwqf its AtracT * It was 
our ieajonsfflriEly to transform ourselves into that 


Americ an frienrk. What fr&s happened in tiie in- 
tervening 10 years? The 'Arab American com- 
u nitrify has grown in stature and the mayor, quite 
simply, can count votes. It has become important 
in in Michigan to take tire Arab American voters 
seriously. . 

Guido’s appearance was tat an example of the 
new Arab American nde in politics in evidence at 
• toe . Hie. conference, “Decision . ’96: 

The Arab American Vote,” .was designed to focus 
^altmtionoptireiuipialauce of Arab Americans m 
both Michigan and Ohio. A statewide political ral- 
ly had been held in Cleveland, Ohio, me night be- 
fore tire Dearborn con fe re n ce. Both states are . 


pnmnse. IteriDg ti» lOycan we regjstered Amencan com munity), a r 
voters and mobilised ctmunn^' part'capatkni in die Honsc of Represented 
rWItie*. Tocfav. thousands more Arab Americans own Nick RabaU), Candida 


DQQUC5. JLUU ii WUWinw M ww^ .<M«wi . i aJ — 

me voters, bold" wMcjdBGce at pd form a strong . 
bl oc m both foe Democratic andBcpobhcan par- 
ties in Dearborn and^ Michi gan, ip ff are among . 
that dty and state’s mostxe^ected dtizans. 

So it was DO surprise . that when foe Axab- 
American institute held its anrarel national lead- 
ership confere n c e in Deatham an 20-21 October 

1995 foe first Buch conference outside of 

Washington — Mayor Mike Guido came to our . 
to deliver a warm w e lc om e to his Axab- 


'Farticipatnffi in foe two-day Dearborn event 
were foe stet^s Republican governor, John Eng- 
kr, both its senators, Repubucaii Spencer Abra- 
ham (an Arab- American) andDemoaal Cad Le- 
vin (a Jewish- Amencan whose re-election 
campaign has been endarsed.by most in foe Arab 
American community), a number of members of 
die House of Rtatesentatives (most notably our 
own Nick RabaU), cgpdidates for a wide rangeof 
elective offices, leading officials in both political 
parties sod leaders fr o m both tire White 


Before Are ctmfeirace_^jaBy^5^ti; a meet- 
ing of Palestinian Amerfanleadea was held in a 
nearby hotel to publicly endorse President Bill 
. fllrntmi ■ CanqiaigD officials on hand to receive 
' fiiw wiiWcament thanip^ 'tte’P flteanrifln I ndira 
and pledged tiwt^ 'tte president would continue to 
back tire Israefi-Pakstmlan pea c e • accords. The 


next day’s newspapers featured a bold headline: 
“Palestinian leaders turn to Democrats — Clinton 
gets backing in Dearborn.” In another endorse- 
ment anncamccrucm, a group of Lebanese Amer- 
ican businessmen presented the Clinton campaign 
with their tacking for foe president’s re-election. 
It, too, was received with appreciation. 

Both cases were a far cry from 1988 when the 
Democratic presidential nominee, Michael Du- 
kakis, actually rejected Arab American endorse- 
ment. or 1984 when tiie .Democratic nominee, 
Walter Mondale, returned donations from some 
Arab American contributors. Once again, a dear 
example of tire pr o gr e ss being made by Arab 
Americans in the political mainstream. 

The policy discussions at the Arab American In- 
stitute conference were equally noteworthy. While 
significant attention was given to the issues of Pal- 
estine, Lebanon and US- Arab relations, there was 
substantial (fiscasston about a number of domestic 
policy concerns. So intense was the discussion 011 
Immi grant rights that one observer commented. “I 
remember when we couldn’t get Arab Americana 
tp dianres dnirrestin wraiea at nur conferences; all 
they wanted to talk about was the Middle East 
Now we can’t get people to focus on tire Middle 
East” But that, too, was a sign of progress. 

Arab Americans have definite concerns about 
Middle East issues and, as a recent poll shows, 
there is a deep community consensus in support 
of tire peace process, Palestinian statehood and 
Lebanon’s sovereignty. What is new is that Arab 
Americans today have become articulate de- 
fenders of their domestic policy concerns, wink 


their community 1 leaders are often to be found in 
die fo re fr o nt of tire national debate on these ques- 
tions. This r e pres e n ts growth and mat uri ty and 
political sophistication. 

What foe Michigan conference made clear is 
that Arab Americans have crossed the threshold 
into tire US political mainstream. Arab Amer- 
icans who have laboured for years trying to get 
inside, mngt now off old complexes and 
recognise new responsibilities and opp o rtunities. 
This does not m mm tfait there are no problems 
plaguing Arab Americans — in a democracy eve- 
ry g rou p most continue to remain vigilant, to de- 
fend its rights and to insist mi fairness. We Arabs 
Americans still have powerful foes who seek to 
weaken us and exclude us, but we also now have 
powerful allies who will defend us and wham we 
must now also support 

The lesson we Save learned is that complaining 

and protesting, while useful in same instances, 
arc limited in effectiveness. Organising ansdf 
md re gistering (0 vote and rnnh iTicing that vote, 
on foe other hand, can produce real victories. 
They can break down barriers and build a com- 
munity’s stature. What 'we mutt: do now is con- 
tinue to inhmsify our effort on tins path and taikL 
on the experience of Dearborn's Arab Americans, 

What the past decade has taught us is that poHt- 
ical respect is hard won. It requires dedicated and 
committed community activists and a focus on 
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recognition we deserve, bttt we achieve the access 
that will advance our commmrrty’s concerns as 
well 
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Council call: come and get it 


Among the several Items on the 
agenda of last July’s meeting of 
tbe Presidents’ Council in Wash- 
ington with President Hosm Mu- 
barak and US Vice-President A1 
Gore, was the presentat i on of pro- 
jects at the ihinl Middle East/North 
African economic conference 
(MENA HI). Over tbe following 
three m omhe, council members 
worked in earnest to put together a 
package which would highlight tbe 
strides taken to reform Egypt’s 
economy and to introduce new 
forms of cooperation in line with 
the growing trend for an integrated 
global economy. As a result, 13 
wdU-docnmeaated, fairly large scale 
projects were produced by foe 
council's New Business Op- 
portunities Task Force 

A set of tough criteria, including 
a minimum of S10 million in cap- 
ital and incentives for investors, 
were set as a prerequisite for par- 
ticipation. Egyptians and Amer- 
icans waked together to prepare 
tbe projects, and some dis- 
agreements emerged, revolving 
around whether tbe projects woe 
big enough for the 12-14 No- 
vember conference in Cairo. 

“I think we have a very good 
package,” said Ibrahim H us s ein , 
secretary-general of the Pres- 
idents’ Council. Hussein believes 
that the MENA HI in Cairo will be 
more business oriented than the 
previous two MENA conferences, 
which were held in Casablanca 
and Amman, even thoug h “chanc- 


The Presidents 1 Council will present 13 high-profile projects at MENA lll.'Nevine Khalil takes a close look at their preparations 


es for tremendous success have 
been dampened” because of the 
current tension surrounding foe 
peace process. 

The intrans igent policies adopted 


by foe new right-wing government 
in Israel, headed by Bixryamin Ne- 
tanyahu, dampened hopes for a 
fruitfu l «iH productive business 
to such an extent, that 
for rlma Cairo appeared to be 
contemplating cancelling or post- 
poning the conference. For its own 
part, the Presidents’ Council was 
divided over what would be more 
beneficial for Egypt — holding the 
conference on time or not “Keep- 
ing Egypt’s interest in mind, foe 
council decided that politics will 
take second seat to economic con- 
cerns,” stated Hussein. President 
Mubarak, he added, was “a very 
good listener” to tbe council’s 
opinion, which focused on “Egypt 
first”. 

To a certain degree, the ap- 
prehension stemming from the po- 
litical turmoil has been circumvent- 
ed, m part because of MENA IQ’s 
significance to Egypt. When Prime 
Minister Raxnal El-Ganzouri took 
office in January, recalled Hussein, 
he stressed his desire that the con- 
ference be “a celebration of 
Egypt’s achievements and econom- 
ic reforms”. Since then, the gov- 
ernment, with input from the coun- 


cil, worked to reform its economic 
policy and foe pertinent legislation. 
Hussein said that progress on the 
part of both foe Egyptian and 
American members of he council 
has been “impressive". 

The business community now re- 
alises that foe government's role 
during MENA HI will be, said 
Hussein, “to assist, promote and 
encourage Egyptian businessmen 
to malm contacts at the confer- 
ence." The Presidents’ Council wifi 
' present two types of projects dur- 
ing MENA HI; three finalised pro- 
jects to showcase Egypt’s econom- 
ic progress which need an occasion 
for ce rem o n ial signing, and another 
10 which are still looking for in- 
vestors. 

Showcase projects include foe 
al u mi n iu m foil and packaging pro- 
ject, which is an es ample of the 
numerous joint-venture op- 
portunities available in Egypt, both 
with the public and private sectors. 
The project jumn to use semi- 
finished aluminium products by 
MSsr Aluminium Smelter to pro- 
duce more valuable downstream 
products. 

A second project ready to be 
signed is foe Locomotive Man- 
ufacture Project, where Egypt’s 
state-owned rail mflnnfactiuei will 
establish a private-sector jcint- 
veuture enterprise for the man- 


ufacture of locomotives do- 
mestically. SEMAF, a public- 
sector co mpan y manufacturing rail 
vehicles, will own about 25 per 
cent of the equity in a company to 
be controlled by the US electronics 
and defence contracting giant, Gear 
eral Electric. Tbe fruit of the pro- 
ject, which combines technology 
tta a sfl a, privatisation and enhanced 
manufacturin g repahfiitie*, will ap- 
pear on tiie local market by 1998 
and, within one or two decades, ex- 
porting to neigbouzing countries is 
expected to begin. 

An euviiuiunentally-friendly 
showcase project is tbe Nflo River 
Clean-up Project, where an Amer- 
ican manufacturer will licence the 
transfer of necessary technology 
for the eradication of river hya- 
cinth, a weed which has long been 
a there in tbe Ministry of Irriga- 
tion's side. Under tins project, El- 
licott International will license 
Egypt’s state-owned TERSANA to 
locally • assemble dredges used to 
remove foe hyacinth clogging the 
Nile and irrigation canals. Tbe pro- 
ject will also enhance TERSANA ’s 
chances as a candidate fra privat- 
isation. 

As an example of foe govern- 
ment’s close working relationship 
with the private sector, foe council 
will profile two companies offered 
for privatisation in coordination 


with the Ministry of Public Sector. 
The first, foe Nasr Glass Company. 
Egy pt’s leading glass and crystal 
manufacture r, will be transformed 
into an Egyptian shareholding 
company, and new investment 
should help tins local market- 
leader move into tire export mar- 
ket The second company ready to 
be taken by shareholders is foe 
Porcelain Dinner and Utility Ware 
Company, a major factory pro- 
ducing porcelain, sanitary ware and 
tiles. The company is currently 
looking for a new owner willing to 
cover its LEI 6.2 milli on price tag. 

Other council projects of interest 
include a flower export scheme, 
which will take advantage of 
Egypt’s agricultural potential, la- 
bour and water resources, as well 
as Israel’s proven technology and 
markets for cut flowers. This Egyp- 
tian-Israeli project will be run by a 
joint stock company established 
under Egyptian law, and will target 
the SI billion European flower 
market. “About a year ago, Israeli 
businessmen told tbe Egyptians 
they export $600 milli on in flow- 
ers, but now there is no more land 
and labour is too expensive," Huss- 
ein readied. “They proposed a 
joint- venture which has tre- 
mendous potential." 

Also in the works is a S51.1 mil- 
lion joint-venture agriculture-* 


related project for foe man- 
ufacturing of Medium Density 
Fireboard (MDF) using cotton 
gtalka, resin and wax from the local 
market Egypt grows 360,000 hec- 
tares of cotton every year and, 
therefore, has abundant quantities 
of cotton stallnt, foe mam com- 
ponent in manufacturing MDF. 
“This brilliant project will transfer 
refuse stalks into money,” Hussein 
noted. “It will also break up die 
life-cycle of the cotton worm and 
reduce the damage it does to the 
crop.” Currently, the Ministry of 
Agriculture spends LEI 50 million 
per year fighting the worm, a pest 
which presents a serious threat to 
the harvest. 

In foe field of energy, tbe Pres- 
idents’ Council offers the first 
Build-Operate-Transfer (BOT) in- 
itiative of its kind in EgypL The 
Sidi Krir power plant is a project 
which reflects foe government’s 
willingness to allow- for private 
sector participation in infra- 
structure projects — in this case, 
in cooperation with tbe Egyptian 
Electricity Authority (EEA). The 
selected BOT developer will in- 
vest S350 milli on to finance, de- 
sign, construct and operate the 
Sidi Krir project, and then sell 
power to foe EEA. At tbe end of a 
concession period, the BOT de- 
veloper will transfer ownership of 


die plant to foe EEA. 

Abo in foe field of energy is a 
mega-project for a Gulf of Suez 
petrochemical facility, which wflU 
be realised at "an estimated cost' of 
$L5 billion. Egypt’s Ministry of 
Petroleum is planning to in stall a 
large petrochemical manufacturing 
complex and seeks as its partner a 
major multinational in foe same 
field. 

The council also offers two pro- 
jects wi thin the framework of 
Egypt’s Technology Development 
Programme, which is concerned 
with supporting private-sector 
high-technology industries. The 
first project in tins area is for $80 
million high-tech business for 
cubators. Tbe second is a wafer 
processing foundry, foe- ooetzof 
which is estimated at $315 million. 
Thin project will be instrumental in. 
boosting tire microelectronics in- 
dustry in Egypt. 

In the sector of tourism, the 
council will offer a project which 
makes use of Egypt’s tourism po- 
tential, especially in coastal resorts 
such as the Red Sea resort of 
Shans El-Sheikh. The complex in 
Sharm El -Sh eikh will cover an 
area of 1,000 acres, with sea front 
development stretching out for four 
kilometres, and will cost $63.9 rml- 
lion. 

“We need to show we are mare 
than talk,” Hussein said. “The mes- 
sage to foe outride world is come 
and get it, with foe early bird get- 
ting the most." 


The road from Casablanca 

Mona Qassem, reviewing previous Middle East economic conferences and their outcomes, argues that to date, it is Israel which has gained the most 
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Tbe idea of organising an economic confer- 
ence between the parties involved in the 
Middle East pace process dates back to 
1993, when Shimon Pens, Israel’s prime 
minister at the time, published a book en- 
titled The New Middle East. 

In foe book, Peres discussed a new vision 
of the regional order, (me in which tbe spec- 
trum of cooperation would hmhvfe econom- 
ic and security issues, as wdl as water, tour- 
ism and refugees. 

For Israel, tbe objectives of conferences 
such as MENA ID were cleady laid out dur- 
ing tiie 1994 CasabJanca s u m m it . load, it 
became clear, wanted to convince Arab and 
foreign investors to channel foeir capital into 
tiie Middle East The primary focus of this 
drive was to attract Arab investments, pref- 
erably in the form of joint projects. With tins 
wm in mhv! israal found it necessajy ID 
work to normalise economic and cultural re- 
lations with the Arab countries while, si- 
multaneously, reinforcing its concepts of Is- 
raeli ’security’ and ‘supremacy*. 

Egypt's objectives during the Casablanca 
conference, however, were to lbcus on a 
comprehensive and peaceful settlement of 
tbe Arab-Isradi conflict From the Egyptian 
perspective, this meant that regional coop- 
eration could not be got ofFttie ground with- 
out a full and just peace between Israel and 
its Arab neighbours. 

Amnng Aa t mi mi nMiliirinn^ ji mowitwi 
die Casablanca conference were tiie es- 
tablishment of tbe Middle East Rjegional De- 
velopment Bank and tbe Middle East Travel 
and Tourism Asso ciati on (MENTTA), both 
of winch are c urr en tl y under way. Another 

i mwime i wfati nn WS& for the MhMjlhlMlt 

of a regional chamber of oommoce and a re- 


gional business counriL The latter; however, 
has encountered same obstacles that have 
ntipwfed its formation A f o urt h rec- 
ommendation was to reinforce the principles 
of partnership and cooperation between the 
private sectors and the gover n m ents of the 
mginn. The most significant outcome of the 
conference was tbe acknowledgment of tiie 
new regional role Israel would be expected 
to play in the Arab world. 

The next economic conference, which was 
held in Amman in 1995, witnessed several 
crises. Prior to it the Syrian poet Nizar Qab- 
bam published a poem entitled, "The Scur- 
rying Ones”, in which he criticised those Ar- 
abs who hastened to make generous offers 
and propose economic a gr eements with Is- 
rael before any resolution was readied on 
the Palestinian Occupied Territories, the Go- 
lan and South Lebanon. He was, in effect, 
arguing that the economic pressure which 
could have been used as leverage to fiatre Is- 
rael to withdraw from the Golan and South 
Lebanon, vanished into thin air thanks In the 
Arabs themselves. 

- On this issue, Egypt advised caution - — 
tbe belief being that speeding up economic 
normalisation was not desirable, at least un- 
til the question of Israel’s occupation of 
Arab Ira titrates was resolved. Jordan, on tiie 
other hand, favoured sensing the maximum 
possible economic gain out of the peace it 
had recently signed with IsraeL 

Ironically, while Jordan’s King Hussein 
was commenting that Egypt was the first 
Arab cormtry to rush into peace with Israel, 
he was ignoring that Jordan had turned a 
blind eye to tiie late Israeli Prime Minster 
Yitzhak Rabin’s pro-Amman conference 
d e cl a rati on flat Jerusalem was the eternal 


and undivided coital of IsraeL The US sup- 
ported this declaration, and (he Congress ap- 
proved the transfer of tbe US Embssy in Is- 
rael from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem no later than 

1999. 

Although foi* policy was in flugnmt viola- 
tion of Security Council resolutions which 
dedsretim Jerusalem is part of the occupied 
Arab territories, tiie US and Israel embraced 
their stance wholeheartedly, fully confident 
that any Arab reaction would be futile. 

This tenainn was evident during the Am- 
man conference, which ultimately served to 
reflect the discord in die positions of the var- 
ious Arab nations. Some countries, such as 
Jordan and a few of the Gulf states, adopted 
the view that the time was right to cash in on 
the economic gains to be had, as a way of re- 
couping some ofthe losses from war md for- 
eign occupation. Others, however, remained 
steadfast in their conviction that ec on o m ic 
cooperation should complement the peace 
process, arid not be used to jxessure any 
Arab state to yield to arbitrary Israeli de- 
mands. 

But political turmoil aside, several pro- 
jects grew out of the Amman conference, 
such projects included one for tiie “Red Sea 
Riviera”, near Ras Banas which brought to- 
gether Egypt, Israel and Jordan, and a free- 
zane project on the Egyptian-IsraeE border. 
But, most of these projects were more ben- 
eficial to Israel than to its Arab partners. 

Projects whose outcome would promote 
tiie development of Arab economies, such as 
Egypt’s proposed agricultural projects, Pal- 
estinian infrastructural projects and Jor- 
danian Dead Sea mineral projects, however, 
have not made headway. 

The dis appointin g results of these projects 


were unde r s co red by the fact that Amman ’s 
sole achievement was the establishment of a 
regional bank, the regional tourist agency 
and tbe business council. 

The Middle East Regional Development 
Bank proj ec t was the one product of Am- 
man that brought to the foreground a great 
mnnhftr of contradictions. While foe bank's 
capital, at first, was set at $25 billion, it was 
reduced to $5 billion. To date, 
r, only $1.25 billion has been agreed 

upon. 

Tbe industrialised European nations 
should have transferred 60 per cent of tbe 
nrigtrml $5 billion, but Germany, and lata 
the Eu r ope a n Union, rejected the idea of 
contributing to the es tablishment of a bank 
they believed would be a US-controlled po- 
litical pawn. Europe's opposition to foe idea 
of the bwnic began to gather momentum dur- 
ing the evening session of tbe first day of the 
conference. 

During a {ness conference, France’s Min- 
ister of Industry Yves Gallan. said that 
France would not take part in this project 
and that it was waiting for the next regional 
economic conference when it would evalu- 
ate bow well the project had fried. 

Meanwhile, Gunter Richrodt, the German 
minister of econo m y, emphasised that this 
bank was, to put it simply, an unrealistic 
project and was an example of tiie US 
“showing ofT. The bank, be said, would not 
livelong. 

To compound matters, the remaining 40 
per cqrt, which was to be r aised by the Gulf 
states, was not forthcoming. Saudi Arabia 
rejected the idea of the bank doe to tire ex- 
istence of other Arab banks and funds which 
can be expanded to provide the same ser- 


vices as those of the proposed bank. More- 
over, Saudi Arabia, as a result of tiie Gulf 
War, was shouldering a sizable debt at tiie 
time. Following Saudi Arabia's lead, the 
other Gulf states, with the exception of Qa- 
tar. objected to the bank’s credit system and 
de manded an extension of soft loans with 
lower interest rates. 

In practice, this bank will not differ from 
other commercial banks and, as a result, its 
me chanis ms will serve Arab-Israeli joint 
ventures. Moreover, foe US's aim brirind 
this bank is quite clear, namely to bring to an 
end the Arab boycott of Israel and no rmalis e 
relations between the two sides. 

Conditions for tbe bank’s establishment 
stipulated font "11 transactions be imiWuiwn 
only with the private sector. This stipulation 
would, in turn, strengthen the position of tiie 
Israeli private sector which is already 
stronger than its Arab co un terp art s. It would 
also allow the Israeli private sector to im- 
pose its full control on the markets. And Is- 
rael, suffering as a result of foe Arab boy- 
cott, would, after foe establishment of the 
bank, have access to Arab financial re- 
sources. 

Arguably, one can conclude that tbe main 
outcome of foe Amman conference was the 
redistribution of Arab wealth between the 
Arabs and Israel. Tins was accomplished 
through redirecting Arab resources to de- 
velop the Israeli economy by financing pro- 
jects presented by Israel to foe conference. 

During this conference, Israel’s agenda re- 
volved around a form of economic coop- 
eration independent of the peace process, ft 
proposed a total of 162 projects valued at 
$25.3 billion. Egypt, on the other hand, pre- 
sented 85 large-scale investm ent enterprises 


valued at LE25 billion ($735 billion). 

The Israeli project blueprint was com- 
posed of 260 pages, including proposals for 
regional c ooperation projects within tiie 
framework of the Mediterranean countries, 
as well as graphs, maps «iH the anticipated 
cost of those pro jects. 

Tbe portfolio also included research an 
tiie current economic ootuhtioos of the coun- 
tries expected to join the new regional order 
as envisaged by laaeL The document spec- 
ified that the final ahn of the Amman confer- 
ence, was primarily estab lishing a regional 
grouping of Mediterranean countries with a 
common market and an elected central au- 
thority similar to that of the European Ec- 
onomic Community (EEQ'.,Xn onteUto.fe- 
alise this ot^ective, Israel recommended that 
bilateral and imil&l&teral 'projects in tiie 
fields of desert research and desalination, 
should be undertaken.- Major international 
financial institutions would implement ven- 
tures requiring frige capital, under foe super- 
vision of the countries concerned. 

The final stage of realising its objective 
would be foe formation of the new regional 
order and the gradual development of its of- 
ficial institutions. One of the important 
points raised by Israel, in this context, is the 
reduction of foe region’s milftazy ex- 
pmditure by one-third or one-half in order 
to save $20 billion annually and to finance 
projects in the new regional order. 

It was suggested that foe ofl-produemg 
countries of the Gulf also contribute rare per- 
cent of their oil revenue for the same pur- 
pose, as well as for the establishment of the 
Middle East bank. The Israeli plan, how- 
ever, stressed that these moves would not af- 
fect international oil prices. 
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Market report 


Back on track 


FOLLOWING a four-week slump, the capital 
market got a much-needed boost; with its index 
gaming 135 points to close at 234.02 for tiie 
week ending 24 October. To a great extent, the 
rebound is due to die overco mi ng of glitches in 
foe new clearing and settlement system that was 
installed nearly me month ago. Tbe Capital 
Market Authority's chairman, Abdel-Hamid Ib- 
rahim, announced last week that all foe pre- 
transactions were success- 


hi foe manufacturing sector, shares of tbe 


Alexandria Portland Cement Company gained 
LEA925 to close at 472, while those of tbe Mid- 
dle and West Delta Mills company inched up by 
LE3 to close at LE553. Shares of tbe South Cai- 
ro and Giza MiDs and Bakeries gained LEI to 
level off at LJE523, while trading in shares of 
the Upper Egypt AfiHs Company accounted for 
14.07 per cent of total trading. While 321,965 
shares of die company changed hands, they 
no nethele ss closed at LE10635, LE2.75 lower 
than their opening price. 

Other m a n u fa c t u ring sector companies re- 


alised sizable gains in terms of their share value. 
Shares of the Medinat Nasr Housing and De- 
velopment gained LE293 per share to close at 
LEI 85, while those of die Heliopolis Housing 
and Development Company gained LE22.15 to 
dose at LE133.75. Recording a 50 per cent in- 
crease, shares of foe Salaam Housing and Con- 
tractors Company dosed at LEI 5, while those of 
foe Cairo Housing and Development Company 
lost 13.76 per cent of their opening value to 
close at LEI 2. 

Tbe financial and real estate sector's index 


fried well during the week, gaming 6.78 points 
to close at 297.01 mainly as a result of an in- 
crease in the share value of 10 of the sector’s 
companies. Shares of the Nationale Sodete 
Generate Bank gamed LE6Q per share to dose at 
LE568. The Credit Internationa] Bank was tiie 
market’s shining star for the week, trading 
LE26.9 million in shares fora total of 18.07 per 
cent of total market turnover. 

In all. foe shares of 26 companies in- 
creased in value, 28 decreased and 35 re- 
mained unchanged. 


Reform for reform’s sake 

A LECTURE organised last week by the Egyptian Centre for Ec- 
onomic Studies (ECES) stressed foe importance of legislative re- 
forms as part of ensuring tiie success of the country’s economic 
reform programme. 

Entitled, ‘The Legislative Framework for Economic Reform in 
Egypt", die lecture was given by Ibrahim Shihata of die Wcrid 
Bask. Shihata pointed out tint tbe full effect of the economic re- 
form p ro gramm e will only be realised in full if accompanied by 
reforms in all tbe sectors, with particular pmpHggic on tte leg- 
islative and legal branch. He added that legal reform includes 
drawing up laws and regulations that address and secure tbe needs 
of the market. As such, these reforms should also be extended 
into tiie executive branch of the government to ensure that foe 
laws are effectively and faddy carried out 

In Egypt, be said, tbe prevalence of cumbersome red-tape in tbe 
form of inefficient rules and regulations causes confusion among 
potential investors and businessmen. Tbe members of the busi- 
ness community, he argued, have repeatedly complained of tbe 
high cost of filing suits and foe lengthy litigation pro c e dures re- 
quired before a verdict is handed down. 

Shihaa said he believes tint tiie Egyptian Constitution must be 
amended, especially since it has a socialist bias which conflicts 
with tiie spirit of the economic reform programm e. Tbe Constitu- 
tion, be suggested, should be neutral when it cranes to economic 
issues since such policies may change from one government to 
another. 

Environment-friendly grant 

TWO EGYPTIAN-German ag r eem ents were recently signed in 
Cairo between five Egyptian commercial banks, tbe Egyptian En- 
vironmental Affaire Agency (EEAA) and foe Gemma Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (KFW). The two agreements 
s tip ula t e that German y will provide Egypt with a DM56 milHon 
(roughly LE123 million) gram in an effort to promote 
between foe two countries. 

balk of foe grant, nearly DM50 rnUfian, will be invested in 
tiie purchase of environmental protection equipment, poftation- 
preventian projects and industrial waste meannent plants for pub- 
lic sector factories. The rest of the grant money will go to the 
EEAA for the financing of expenses, studies and consultations re- 
lated to the main project 
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At jmcittfr 235am on Friday 15 Jihib 
1901, the et of ATAhrani’s fbandfog gpn- 
eatm drew to a dose. At this point m it® 
rang history, At-Ahram bad ahnost coot* 
its fest quarter of a centoiy since ir 
first a^jeared <ar5 Aogost 1876. Urns cat 
die threshold of its silver jtibaee, fiicbant 
Taqla passed aunty, mae-yeais after Iris 
brother and co-founder, Safim Taqfel who . 
dfodonS Angastl892. ' . ■ • V:- 
"AMK^hw^_SaKm-whobadtakEO j tfae 

™*dative m founding AJ-Ahram, we believe 
®at of. th e two 'fbimfers, Bjchara was the 
- more importarit-Tlosis not mendy a qoes- 1 
. lion of tides, n&b a r a having' been awarded 
the lank of paaha whflc Salim Iwrt only n- . 
raine d 4e rank of Bck. There were many 
other reasons fir Biefaxa’s greater 'im- 
portance. 

~ Tobegm with, Bichara had been n r eamt 
bl « position pf respoaisib3ity throarfiom : 
tins entire p eriod in the newspaper's hlv an 
opportunity thaLdhrioe willhad deprived MS 
Mother from. Thns, Bichara had served the 
newspaper in partnership with' hfc hmrtwr 
and afterwards . in Ms individaal capacity. '■ 
Very early an m Al-AkranCs c a re er, an ar= 
tidombfahedin 1879 about the phgte of 
the Egyptranpeasmt inemredthe wraflr of' 
fte JOwfoe Ismail, and it was Bichara who , 
paid the pice.Be spent' time days in prison, 
mail he was iteitetf -ltyd»ltanch consul- 
general while Ms brother had fled die wrath 
of. ‘the khedive by sedriog a s ylum in the 
Itasaiaa consulate. 

Use newspaper almost met an untimely ■ 
death on another occasion. -This was t hree 
years later in 1882 with the oattxeak-of fee- ■ 
Oraibi revolution when the-antagomsm be- 
tween the Orahi rervohdionaiiBs. and A& 
Ahtam became too heated far -die Taqla 
brothers. Theydeodedtosuspend publica- 
tion tcnaxvaaly, dose -their offices- and 
head back to Lebanon. After die britqbmgof 
Alexandria and the wiflidrawal of die rebds, 
die Khedive Tawfiq, barricaded; m safety 
behind die British fleet, invited them bade 
ft was Bichan vtfio accepted the risk of re- 
turning to die smoldering partto r e sum e 


: A Diwan of contemporary life 


of at fim 

bknsdfB he, aet?wiQi , rifaff % Jdaffiye md 
coc43^hkcrWnfb6d.**ltw^8{mlyaftCTdie 
Oridti tebda hadbete&BStyrieteated dial 

- SaKni i rirnnwim ^V MB tf rik tn rej oin ~hk . 

brothers and itsame pebficstion of die 
newa pap ear in fly original foller fern. . - 
B^ma^ fioni dje ontset was tbembrc 
. dynamic of the two feoffiept WMle SaEm 
fbriii nd nn tho nsirr nalflf thfirnill ad- 
: nam s tad ve.cbricenis asTss editori- ' 

al ooMmn, co&fled ‘hV C3m5»c" I Bkhare 
pursued. Schemes for, the newspaper's en- 
■ ty m c crocafrandeo ^^ was Ms idea 

l £cho l began pub- 
: bearing «r9 SqpfetflBe r 1876, a timing 
wMch apened die dotH- fir dr. stock ex- 
(haqgefosnbsafl Se'toAI-Ahrtoii;'Ibedidly 
covralge of the stodc market in him at- 
tracted, not only more subscribes, but ad- 
vertxsements winch have continued to 
pomp aetvflfe interfile newspaper until to- 
thiy. : " 

. Also, beginning iajannary 1877, Bichara 
„ introdocedaseryieeniftnownmfteBgyp' 

' tian press before that date. This, as wasre- 
ported in^hernewspaua’s- obituary of its 
Towner and. editor-in-chief an die day of Ms 
*3eatb, was “to *"**■>■** die wire-irieaaes 


. scribers twiceaday, in the monring and in 
die evening.* The press stayed in-opecatkm 
day and nighim order to keep our readers 
abreastofthe latest new^hotrby hoar” 

Bictte^wws also, file instigator of some 
of .tee n es pip tfi own iovcstigatxve re- 
partiiv abroad, ft was Mb ini t ia ti v e to un- 
dertake iorirs of European capitals to pro- 
vide fiat-hand covc mg e of some of die 
most tft jtfili^hwt 

obitdaiy ante *Tn 1884, he traveled to 
London, ta onkr to Bftwnd the co nfe rence 
coD o e mih g 'tee soMticR! of die Egyptian 
qaestion^Be was tneteas m Ms enmds to 
meet wite mrrgmi'jTB m nl nK »Mtriwi and dd- 
^ates fortee^cOTtee Egyptian cause." 

Theww ftiw yww ftiw which app e al to 




“If you sense that a word you might write will 
cause a person to lose a piastre, even if it will 
reap thousands for At-Ahram, do not write it," 
Bichara Taqla, At-Ahranfs co-founder and 
editor-in-diief told a group of reporters. He 
spoke shortly before he died in 1901. the year 
of the newspaper's silver jubilee. Bichara 
pioneered many innovations, including a 
twice-daily foreign news update for subscribers 
and the establishment of a French-language 
twin for the Arabic At-Ahram. In this instalment 
of his Diwan chronicles, Dr Yunan 
Lafafib Rizq tells how instrumental Bichara 
was in laying the foundations of what is today 
the Arab world's largest and most prestigious 
press establishment 


have been undertakes periodically, were to 
affect his penianal fife as much as that of A/- 
Ahram'a readers. Indeed, it was cn ooe such 
tour tint he met his fimne wife. His engajjp- 
ment took place oo 15 June 1889 and he 
teed aalS June 1901” 

Egyptian public ophtion clearly con- 
sidered ffidnm'B E nropem tours as a ser- 
vice to die nation. Upon his return froan his 
1884 tour at die. height of negotiations on 
the Egyptian question, a delegation from tee 
Shura Legislative rWirfl rullwl at the of 
fices of Al-Ahrwn to present to Bichaa Ta- 
qla a gold watch upon which had. bed* xn- 
scribed, “AI-Af&wn — a national emblem.” 
The watch was accompanied hy a letter in 
nhxJi tee parliamentary members ex- 
pressed teen gratitude for die services Bi- . 
dm TaMa p ertained for the nation 
ibroa&M-Ahnm. 

ft was in bis charity as owner and editor- 
in-chief of Al-Ahram teat Bichara Taqla 
won Ms tides, first bek, and teen pasha. 
These were co nfe rred an him directly by the 
Sqaane Porte in Istanbul. It was so ardu- 
008 tafi for Biehani to kbbim (he ad- 


iniii'^iTHtjon m» j editor ship of die news- 
paper in doe wake of Ms brother’s dwtK in 
1892. Indeed, die tanation was quhe 
giwwh in Quit jt lwirifert only a second 
phase of the newspaper's founding, towards 
which Bkhare lw»d the l a rgest con- 
tribution. 

Al-Ahram' & continued success bad ranch 
to do wife the way in which Bichara Taqla 
responded to the lhany ch an g p s Egypt un- 
derwent during the last decade of die 19th 
century. The most significant development 
m terms of Egyptian history wag the evident 
intention of the British to prolong thrir oc- 
cupation, at die <wmft rime tee of 

Abbas II as tee khedive at the outset of that 
inspired a growing s p i ri t of anti- 
British resistance. In the on-going conflict 
b etween tee khedival palace and the head- 
quarters of the British High Commissioner, 
tee country’s ne w spapers eo n wt i ti i i^H ooe of 
the protagonists’ major ttwanimeniK. There 
was no middle ground. Biehara had tO 
choose sides and he opted for the nationalist 
ramp rham p i n n rd hy thr ymm g Vhadrw 

Al-Ahram under Bichara tints waged sev- 


marily rai tw) areas of British policy: the 
occtqntion's attenqjt to coosoliirate its con- 
trol over the Egyptian g o vc uim on ad- 
mmistranon and the expedition to conquer 
Sudan to establish British control over that 
sprawling territory at Egypt’s expense. 

In terms of tee administration of the 
newspaper, Al-Ahram saw two major aim- 
ing paints that would effect its life as a na- 
tional institution. The first, we believe, was 
fundamental to the newspaper’s longevity; 
the second was instrumental in establishing 
a tradition drat continues i«ril today 

The first t urnin g point occ urr ed in No- 
vember 1899. This date marks the move of 
Al-Ahram's headquarters from Alexandria 
to Cairo. This was not merely to be closer 
to the pulse of events in the capital. Bi- 
ebara, in taking tins decision, must have de- 
temrined tint die future well-bang of tee 
newspaper d e pe nde d on its being totally 
Egyptian in character. By moving from 
Alexandria, its birthplace, to Cano, the ed- 
itor-in-chief severed the last remaining des 
ipjjte hlS OB HmnelanH in T 

As for the second turning point, this was 
die publication of Al-Ahram ' s first non- 
Arabic newspaper. With tee inauguration 
of La Pyramid*, Bichara began to d ir ect 
die operations of two newspapers, setting 
die precedent which the Al-Ahram in- 
stitution continues to follow today. .... 

Directly or indirectly, tee n e w spapers 
that feat u red obituaries of Bichara Taqla, 
regardless of their political positions, 
a greed on two ponds. The first was that he 
had demonstrated a reverence for his pro- 
fession that was rare among those engaged 
in fins field. The second was that Al-Ahram 
had Bichara a very wealthy qp", Bi- 

chara, as most of the newspapers that com- 
memorated him agreed, was a scrupulous 
manager of Ms newspaper's finances. 
Money would not be sqiandered, but it 
would be fiumeled, and generously when 

pnudlil^ into tee waae n t ia k * t www ring tee 
j H' inrin g presses, hiring enrreejvtnrimtc q 

Egypt and abroad, and investigative toms 


abroad for himself or other aarespaadenis. 
In short, Bichara’s attitude towards Ms 
newspaper was thg of any sensible en- 
trepreneur who knows he must invest clev- 
erly in rader to reap a profit. Perhaps one of 
the reasons other contempor a ry newspapers 
were so shortlived was that their owners 
lacked this solid business sense. 

There can be no doubt about Ms en- 
trejneneuxaMp. Everything that was wxi&ea 
about die man in the wake of Ms .untimely 
death (be was only 48 when be teed) con- 
finns that tee new^Kper owes to him the in- 
ception of die traditions that would guide 
die operations of Al-Ahram in later years. 
The first edition of tee newspaper after his 
death contained Ms legacy to Al-Ahram' s 
writers. It was riming Ms final boot of ill- 
ness that he counselled, “Write in the pur- 
suit of those subjects teat are of puxpose to 
this nation. In the service of the truth, fear 
no one. Avoid slander and turn a deaf ear to 
abuse, even if it is directed against myself” 
A subsequent section of tee eulogy contains 
the testimony of one of Bichara’s closest 
friends and associates, Niqola Bek Toma, 
who arid teat be was present when Bichara 
told a group of Al-Ahram writers, “If you 
sense that a word you might write will cause 
a person to lose a piastre, even if it will xeap 
thousands for Al-Ahram, do not write it, 
even if the newspaper were to lose many 
limwt iJi». amount , jt might ha wp gai ned. Bear 
in mind that the Orient is our native home 
and to it we devote our services.” 

Given his “greater share” in the establish- 
ment of die newspaper, his impressive stat- 
ure in die world of journalism, the dy- 
namism with which he st y -rad tee 
n ew spaper, it is little wander teal his sudden 
deafrwxiM come as a great shock to all, re- 
gardless of their attitudes toward his editori- 
al positions. 

The author is a pro- 
lessor of history and ijKiw 
‘ head of Al-Ahram His- Tggff = 
tory Studies Centre. (sjHRL 


IN LINE with Its pivotal rote in encouraging highsreducation 
In Egypt, an agreement has been signed .b^age^ 
ffonal Bank of Egypt, the British Embassy andflie British Cul- 
tural Centre which grant scholarships for study 'at foe 
masters’ level at Brtish universities. v -“ .*. f "*•' .*•* 

NBE will fond £7500 of tee toteh£l5 r 000 r£hofe*shlp. cov- 
ering tuition for one year, reeidenlial lees, expenses, and 
travel tickets. - ' ;* . ‘ . ' V. r* *V ’ ' ... *•; «’• 

The granting autixnity has agreed to limit die subject of the 
masters’ degree to banking, to order to develop -the ca- 
pabilities of employees in this field. TWbankwffl participate 
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(Lr) OttO WwfcM, rnfHtow rfallM— dafeM 
■nd tra^ort, Bavaria, and kb wife; Kandy 

1 J i*y | miairi T ■ml MMy a fclto B , 

and Us wife and ed WatrtoMBT, thrinnm 

of the. hoard of Mnkfa Exhibition, daring .tee 
' . opening edebradass for Systems 96 
■ AJ-Airim’R exhibit at Systems 96 ■ : 

.l aM blw FjiBHUj gdCT*I ma n a g er of MtUllcfe * 
Exhibitions 

Erast Kick, manager of Systems 96 
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THE GENHIAL manager s Munich Be- 
hiWttons. Joadtim Brfgin sairi mat Jnorp ; 
than 1 73T / tefecontomnidafeos’ jMid : f»*\ 


formation teGfmofogy^dmpctiftoKtm 
In the Systems 96 exhftrition, wdwch wis 
held 21-25 T)cto^- 4 Ten d»i»and tris-r 
Itors visited the :roriubffiqn, one of the^, 
most wfoelyfoipvm fotefoWons ih Europe. : 


Visitor and participant fomout to the sem- 
inpre ahd panels were high. Ernst Kick, 
manager of Systems 96, said that the ex- 
MWflorf wb® one of the most siiccessfol 
exhibitions organised in Europe,, where It 
is a me^ng place for many professionals 
in tire area of communications and fn- 
forinatlon tachnofogy. Nearly 75 per cent 


■X- 


of the decision-makers attend Systems to 
learn about the latest technological de- 
velopments In the .field. 

Systems 97 wiQ be held from 27-31 Oc- 
tober and will focus on providing solu- 
tions for communication problems 
En&fin said that, the new exhibitions au- 
thority writ! be inaugurated in .1998, which 


will allow many international exhibitions 
to be held. 

For more information on Systems 97, 
contact Mrs. Heba Azer from the German 
Chamber of Commerce at 341300214. 

From Munich: 

Mohamed Youssef Habib 



20 free Internet hours 


THINK .quickly, for this offer, is available 
for one time only. Now, you can get the 
best computer systems at amazing prices, 
and what’s more, you will be granted a 3- 
year guarantee with 20 free Internet 
hours. 

No technical problems are expected with 
our systems. 

And, for companies and organisations, 
the Egyptian-American Company offers Al- 
Mohesebi the accounting programme that 
has proven to be more than easy to use, 


with the highest levels of accuracy. 

” Schools looking for distinguished ad- 
- ministration can benefit from the com- 
pany’s programmes. Aftersale service 
means that we are not just interested in 
promoting our sales, it reflects our keen 
concern to strengthen ties with our cus- 
tomers. 

We’re- located at 434 Al-Ahram Street, 
where you can leam more about this 
exciting offer and make sure you get 
' the best! 


Enjoy Pursuit; enjoy computing 


YOU’LL fall in' love with Pur- 
suit from the moment you 
switch it on. Built from the 
ground up to provide op- 
timal communication, pro- 
ductivity and entertainment 
Pursuit is . an exceptionally 
user-friendly .. desktop PC 
that office users, grannies, 
kids, novices and just about 


everyone will find easy to 
use and great fun, too. 

MITAC’s graphics and 
voice oriented fun nav- 
igator, Discovery, takes the 
concept of easy-to-use 
many steps further, bringing 
endless enjoyment to its 
user Use Pursut as your 
fax machine, telephone, 


music and video player as 
well as your computer and 
become a maestro at the 
cfick of a button. Rode with 
Pursuits ergonomic key- 
board and mouse. Enjoy the 
$1500 worth of software the 
system is shipped with. Do 
whatever you want Just 
make sure you enjoy. 
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Fruits of Saudi-Egyptian investment 


A management contract 
for the Meridten of Sharm , 

. EkShetkh was signed by 
Saudi investor Sobhi Al- • . • 

"Khodari and his partners .^re-y 
representing Tirana Tour- , 

ism Investment and the - 
. representative of Meridian • -gj . _ • . • 
International, Gerald Law- * * ; 

less, managing director of V. _ 

Forte/ Meridian - Hotels ' ■: 

MkWIeEast 

Al-Khodari, general man- 
ager of the project said rr 
that the hotel is situated SotoAHa®*" 
overlooking Tiran Islatd, 
toe most beautiful site in the area. In choos- 
ing toe site, special consideration was giv- 
en to .Meridien international due to toe fine 
reputation it enjoys. 


-r-Ti The hotel indudes 265 
rooms exclusively designed 
iljjA[ ’ and fully equlpp^i with pan- 

. oramlc terraces, in addition 

' "• to 20 vBJas consi^ng of 2 

. . floors which indudes 3 bed- 
PlrJ^ rooms, a reception room. 

- ' • Mr ■■ dining room, 3 bathrooms, a 

; •_ . kitchenette and a terrace 

with a total area of 200m. 
KflL , • • The hotel includes a diving 
centre and conference and 
Sr-jHBL convention facilities 

The hotel is located 5km 
' from Neama Bay and 2ten 

^ from Sharm B -Sheikh air- 
port. The hotel will open In 1998 with toe 
luxurious sophisticated refinement of Le 
Meridien French style to be part of the larg- 
est tourism-oriented zone in Egypt 
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Egyptian-Chinese Bank approved 

The Egyptian-Chinese Committee held in Be$ng from 24-29 
October discussed the establishment of an Egyptian-Chinese 
bank that’s expected to boost trade and eliminate obstacles re- 
lated to financing between the two countries, said Rushdi Sakr, 
head of the international Committee of Exhibitions aid Markets. 

Sakr added that the Chinese side agreed in principle on es- 
tablishing the bank which wifi play a prominent role in in- 
creasing transactions between Egyptian and Chinese com- 
panies. He concluded his statement saying that toe Egyptian- 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce wiQ discuss means of in- 
creasing trade between the two countries. 


Trade with China 

AHMED Guwetli, minister of trade, met with Chinese Prime 
Minister Jiang ^ Zemin, T who hafled the ongoing process 
achieved in the;ecorK3mtefieto..Zemln ^ated that he isjopking 
forward to meeting Egyptian Prime Minister Kamal 0-Garizouri 
to discuss means of upgrading commercial exchange. 

During his meeting with the Chinese prime minister, Gu- 
weili reviewed the works of toe Egyptian Chinese Com- 
mittee and the consultations made with Chinese ministers. 
At the heart of flie discussion was the economic reform pro- 
gramme in Egypt which has borne fruits in bringing down in- 
flation and increasing foreign currency 

These measures encouraged indebting countries to write 
off $4 bRlion, which testifies to the seriousness of economic 
reform in Egypt 

Guweili stated In a press conference in Beijing that the 
possibility of transferring Chinese technology to Egypt was 
being examined through cooperation in the fields of pet- 
rochemicals, textiles, pharmaceuticals and fertBIsers. 

Guweffi also stated that the conference centre in Nasr City is 
an example of Chinese-Egyptian cooperation, which can be 
seen in the financial and technical assistance It provides Egypt 
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THE AUTOMATIC 
TELLER MACHINE 

24 hours all days 
including vacations 


i Deposit and withdraw immediately 
i Transfer from any of your accounts at toe 
same branch 

l Inquire about your balance 
i Get an account book instantly and a 
cheque book from any of the bank’s 
machines 
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MUtram I On course and moving ahead 


Boot camps 


With US Middle East envoy Demis Ross now back in Wash- 
ington after three weeks of mediation between Palestinians and 
Israelis an the seemingly mythical Hebron troop redeployment, 
US officials remain optimistic that the issue will be resolved 

within h month 

But fin 12-year old Hehni Shawash, who Iks in his grave af- 
ter “allegedly” being pistol whipped by a Jewish settler, op- 
timism is no longer an option. Hehni, ami more likely than not, 
his sister who has le ukemia, have discovered the bard way that 
when it comes to ho orah Mutism and an absolute disregard for 
the value of tinman Hfe and dignity, few can match wits with 
the roughly 400 extremist settlers residing in Hebron, an d tbeir 
erstwhile leader-of-sotts, Binyamin Netanyahu. 

While Netanyahu is quick to accuse the Palestinians of drag- , 
ging out the issue, his fellow right-wingers are mastering up the 
courage to defend themselves against other 12-year-olds who 
may be wielding stones. And yet, Netanyahu is concerned 
about tbeir safety. So modi so, in feet, that Israeli troops once 
again fired tear g»g, robber bullets and live rounds at crowds of 
stone-toting Palestinian youths mourning the death of a chfld. 

While tragic, Hclnri’s death is uns u rp risin gly representative 
of the hypocritical tone and text the peace process has assumed 
over the last few mouths. Aiguing that Ik is not bound tq agree- 
ments readied by die previous Labour government, Netanyahu 
Iras approv e d the construction of another 8^200 settlement 
homes far Jews. His explanation was that it was a move ap- 
proved by the previous administration, but bad been frozen. 
Other examples of this brand of hypocrisy abound. 

The most striking idiosyncrasy or this duplicity is that Israelis 
are blind to the fact tti«t it is occurring. They speak of the value 
of human life based on their Holocaust experience, and yet the 
latest fashi on craze in the country are Nazi-style boots. In tins 
light, <me is forced to wonder what kind of boots He inn's killer 
was wearing wheat he stepped on tire child's throat And, what 
kind of boms will Netanyuha be wearing when he takes that fi- 
nal, decisive step onto the heart of the peace process. 
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Over toe past few months much ink has been 
spilled over the holding of the third Middle East/ 
North Africa Economic Conference, MENA UL 
Should it go ahead, given Israeli machinations to 
undaamne toe peace process? Indeed, a number 
of commentators have pointed an accusing finger 
at Egypt, suggesting drat Cairo was attempting to 
caned tin: conference in the absence of any hnk- 


has never once doubted the value of such 
ices in stimulating economic progress and 


improving the standards of Irving of all peoples in 
toe region. Following toe successful imple- 
mentation of toe firet phase of reform, and having 
reached agreement on the second phase with tire 
IMF, is it likely that Egypt should actively seek to 
jeopardise the potential benefits that will accrue 
from the conference? 

President Mubarak's insistence that the confer- 
ence should go ahead as scheduled is a clear sign 
that Egypt has no intention of foregoing ad- 
vantages already gained, and is fully prepared to 
enter into a new phase that will be characrteased 
by growth and expansion. 

Egypt has already completed toe most diffic ult 
phase of economic reform. It is not willing to give 
up hard won gains simply because there are those 
who seek to return (be region to an atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion and animosity. Of course, no- 
body can be forced to cooperate with anyone else. 
But the Arabs have chosen peace as their strategic 
option. And it is those who seek to deny peace 
that will ultimately be the losers. 

So Israel wants to renege cm the little progress 
that has already been made in the lengthy peace 
process? So what? Netanyahu can hardly expect 
the Arabs to follow bis lead. Many countries in 
the region had already begun to cooperate with 
tire previous Israeli administration, cooperation 
which the policies of the present Israeli govern- 
ment seem intent on alienating. 

Given its past achievement in the field of eo 


Recent indicators 
paint a rosy picture of 
Egypt’s economic 
prospects which the 
third Middle East/ 
North Africa Economic 
Conference will only 
enhance, writes 
Ibrahim Nafie 


onnmic re form, the time has come for Egypt to fo- 
cus on the future. And all the indications are in 
place that that future will be a brighter time for 
Egyptians, indeed for aD Arabs. 

Egypt has entered a period of unprecedented 
stability. After five years of continuous reform 
tire economy is well placed for expansion. The 
budget deficit has been dramatically reduced to 
one per cent of GDP, as opposed to 20 per cent at 
the beginning of toe eighties. At the same time tire 
atvnwai rate of inflation has dropped to less than 
m ght per cent, while the exchange rate has been 
steady for four years despite the deregulation of 
maHcgte Tire balance of current transactions pro- 
duced a surplus of 5630 million in 1 994- 1 995, ex- 
ceeding IMF predictions. Foreign currency re- 
serves have reached 518 £ billion, which covers 
impart costs for rare and a half years, the highest 
reserve/import ratio in tire developing world. 

Such economic indicators will prove a great in- 
centive to investors. What we need now, though, 
is to famish investors with the best possible cli- 



mate. Investment will underpin economic growth 
which, over the next few years should exceed 
eight per cenL 

In the past* Egypt has been hampered by a pau- 
city of domestic savings to finan ce tire investment 
necessary to stimulate growth. Hence tire im- 
portance of the conference which will provide an 
important shop window in which to display 
Egypt's unsurpassed advantages to tire foreign in- 
vestor. 

Up till now direct foreign investments have 
been limite d. Of the S90 billion of direct in- 
vestment in the developing world last year the 
Middle East and North Africa attracted barely 52 
billion. But the successful implementation by the 
Prime Minis ter El-Ganzouri of policies conducive 
to growth will prove of great help in attracting an 
increased share of direct investment 

The success of tire privatisation programme is 
already reflected in the increased volume of trade 
rat the stock market In July transactions involving 
foreign investors accounted for almost 69 per cent 


of toe total a clear demonstration of mauasedm- 
temationaJ confidence in Egypt as one of the fast- 
est developing financial markets. - 

The government is keen to increase levels ofm- 
vesrment in the Egyptian economy bofc <£■ 
mesticaUy, regionally and internationally. To fa- 
cilitate an enhanced climate for investment 
customs and taxation procedures have been 
streamlined. Hie government is also planning for- 
tber reforms. Us legislative programme includes 
investment incentives which, in addition to pro-, 
serving incentives already in place will b e «- 
panded to encourage new investments a way fr oro 
toeNile Valley. The proposed law for investment 
incentives — toe iwifowi investme nt tow, as ithas 

been termed — will also contain pci fouxm nce ro- 
lated incentives conditional on achieving certain 
targets in specified areas, eg. exports. Tire tow 
will also include provisions to allow preferential 
treatment to be accorded to labour intensive pro- 
jects or projects likely to involve si gnific a n t tech- 
nological transfers. 

The proposed law thus represents acantmna- 
tion of policies concerned not just with feenar- 
row parametres of finance, but which seek to en- 
courage comprehensive development. 

Can we honestly expect that Egypt will sac- 
rifice the possibility of a brighter and more ec- 
onomically secure future for its people just to play 
into the hands of those wire would like to . see 
Egypt flounder in tire economic c rises of it s past , 
leaving it prey to pressures from abroad? Egypt’s 
comprehensive and strategic vision, which has al- 
ready resulted in a series of positive steps forward 
backed by solid indicators, are proof enough , of 
Egypt’s determination to progress in tire face of 
machinations from some quarters to derail that 
advance. Egypt knows that rally when it is polit- 
ically, militarily and economically strong andin- 
dependent will it be able to protect the just and 
l asting peace that is in the interests of all people in 
the region. 


On selective boycott pty of art 


Arguing that the indiscriminate Arab boycott of all Israelis can prove to be counter-productive 
with Netanyahu in power, Mohamed Sid-Ahmed proposes an alternative strategy 


For many years Dr Latifa El-Zayat, 
who recently passed away, beaded 
The Egyptian Committee in Defence 
of Pan-Arab Culture; a group of in- 
tellectuals firmly opposed to Zio nism , 
and to tire normalisation of relations 
wife Israel, ha rigorously maintaining 
an uncompromising stand on tire is- 
sue, the committee’s members were 
certainly acting from the highest mo- 
tives. But rigour in such matters can 
sometimes be closer to ethics and 
metaphysics than to politics, which is 
aptly described as tire “art of the pos- 
sible”, or, alternatively, as the “the 
least bad option”. And that is where 1 
came to differ with them. These dif- 
ferences came to a head during a de- 
bate organised by the Co mmi ttee last 
week at toe Journalists Syndicate, 
which was attended by a wide spec- 
trum of opposition fbrces- 
I have always argued that the Arab- 
Israeli conflict has a specific char- 
acter of its own, if only because one 
main protagonist, Israel, has not al- 
ways existed as a state in the region. 
In the case of France and Germany, 
for example, conflict between them 
arose over disputed areas, such as Al- 
sace-Lorraine, or over which was bet- 
ter qualified to lead Europe, bat never 
over tire right of tire other to exist 
There are no precedents to back the 
assertion that Arab parties must ac- 


cept as legitimate the creation of a 
Jewish state in their midst Peace with 
Israel is bound to appear to tbeir eyes 
as a ‘concession’ with no counterpart, 
in other words, as simple surrender. 
For Israel to convince them that this 
undemanding of peace is false, it will 
have to prove, by deeds and not by 
words, that its presence in toe region 
can be more advantageous to them 
than its absence — a difficult proposi- 
tion given that the very essence of Zi- 
onism is to place the fete of tire “cho- 
sen people” above that of any other. 


It is therefore understandable that 
tire creation of Israel has driven its 
citizens to adopt two contradictory 
schools of strategic thought: Ne- 
tanyahu’s, which considers that peace 
is impossible and that the status quo 
can only be sustained through mil- 
itary deterrence and superiority, and 
Peres’, which believes that, in an un- 
predictable post-bipolar world ‘or- 
der’, incentives (notably, a Middle 
East market), and not only deterrence, 
are necessary to sustain peace on Is- 
' reel’s terms. 

Accordingly, peace has no es- 
tablished definition in the specific 
conditions of the Arab-IsraeH con- 
flict Arbitrary formulas have been 
devised, such as the ‘land-for-peace’ 
formula now generally attributed to 
Security Council Resolution 242. 
However, it is not clear what is meant 
by land here. Is it the land lying with- 
in the borders established in the 1947 
UN partition plan, within tire post-’48 
war boundaries, within the pre-’67 
war boundaries or within the wider 
borders winch resulted from Israel's 
“withdrawal from territories" and not 
from toe territories it occupied in *67? 
Nor, for that matter, is it dear what is 
meant by peace. Axe we talking about 
a simple armistice along toe lines of 
that which prevailed after ’48, or a 
“peace” without diplomatic relations 
as before ’67, or with full normal- 
isation, as now required? 

Despite tire global attention lav- 
ished on the search for a peaceful so- 
lution td tire Arab-Israeli conflict, 
particularly after tire Madrid confer- 
ence, all it has produced so far is the 
freezing of one contradiction, namely 
the one between Israel as a state on 
one hand, and the Arab states on the 
other, while all other contradictions, 
instead of being eliminated, have 
been displaced into the ranks of Is- 
raeli society and Arab societies re- 


spectively. In the case of Israel, this 
displacement found its most dramatic 
expression in Rabin's assassination 
by an ultra-right-wing fanatic, and is 
further confirmed by the victory of 
Netanyahu's brand of extremism 
over Peres' more moderate line. 
However, thanks to its democratic 
institutions, Israel has been relatively 
successful in managing , if not alto- 
gether overcoming, its inner contra- 
dictions. This has not been the case 
in tire Arab world, where peace has 
ended up transforming the main con- 
tradiction in the Middle East from 
confrontation between Arabs and Is- 
raelis into acute conflict within Arab 
ranks. Significantly, all agreements 
signed by Arab negotiators with Is- 
rael have been signed behind the 
backs of tbeir fellow negotiating 
teams. 

As matters now stand, the weakest 
chink in Israel’s arm our since Ne- 
tanyahu assumed power is in the po- 
litical set-up within Israel itself, 
where less than 51 per cent of the 
electorate supports his ruling right- 
wing coalition. Successive Israeli 
governments have been very success- 
ful in playing on inter-Arab contra- 
dictions, but because the Arab parties 
tend to see the Zionist state as a mon- 
olithic whole, making no distinction 
between its different political trends, 
they hold back from playing on the 
often sharp divisions between those 
trends. 

The time has come for Arab in- 
tellectuals to realise that as long as 
they continue to adopt an in- 
discriminate boycott strategy, ex- 
tremists like Netanyahu will continue 
to enjoy toe support of the majority 
of Israelis. For peace to become ir- 
reversible in tire long run, commit- 
ments by governments alone are not 
enough. Netanyahu will invoke the 
boycott by the Arab intelligentsia to 


support his argument that peace is no 
more than an armistice, a 'cold peace’ 
matte necessary only by toe Arabs' in- 
ability to wage a ‘hot war*. 

One way of depriving Netanyahu of 
the support of a majority of Israelis 
would be to “reward” those of his 
countrymen who advocate peace — 
on lines acceptable to the Arab parties 
— and “punish” those who obstruct 
it Such a selective boycott, as it were, 
will require difficult decisions on 
both rides. Israeli peace forces will 
have to accept not only the creation of 
a sovereign Palestinian state — which 
they already do — but also that its 
capital be in Jerusalem, that with- 
drawal from the Golan satisfy Syria's 
understanding of the land-for-peace 
trade -ofL that Israel abandon its nu- 
clear option, that it withdraw from 
South Lebanon, etc. Arab popular 
forces will also have to make difficult 
decisions, such as limiting the boycott 
to anti-peace Isaelis, thus signaling 
that no rmalisati on of relations is pos- 
sible once ambiguities in the land-for- 
peace formula are removed. It goes 
without saying that the boycott should 
become selective only after Israeli 
peace forces openly commit them- 
selves to upholding these Arab do- 
man ds. 

The danger here is that a selective 
boycott could encourage forces in toe 
Arab world with a vested interest in 
doing business with the Israelis to 
push for a total lifting of the boycott. 
To avert this danger, criteria for deal- 
ing with Israelis will have to be es- 
tablished. I believe a national confer- 
ence should be convened to debate 
how such a strategy can be imple- 
mented. In this domain, transparency, 
openness and accountability, in a 
word, glasnost, are indispensable to 
avoid entrapment and blackmail that 
could defeat the purpose of the strat- 
egy I propose. 


By Naguib Mafifouz 


Youssef Wahby’s . -wr***’ 

great performances, t’’. 

in plays such as The 

Confessional or 

Rasputin, attracted 

enormous crowds to V' 

tiie theatre, from the 

humblest members 

of society high-up f 

at the back of the . . ' 

auditorium to min- 1 1 

isters and deputy 

ministers, beys and pashas in the best 

seats. 

But for me his greatest achievement , 
was the creation of an entire arts and 
entertainment complex located in the 
area now occupied by Sphinx Square 
in Mohandessin. It was a multi-media 
complex which went by toe name 
Ramses City. There were theatrical 
productions, open air cinemas and pa- 
vilions for orchestral and choral per- 
formances. 

The ‘City’ kept a strict! eye on qual- 
ity. Only toe best was ever pres e n t ed, 
including Youssef Wahby’s own com- 
edies. The cinemas would show the 
latest Egyptian and foreign films, 
while recitals would be given by Mu- 
nira El-Mabdiya and Mohamed El- 
Araby. There were also a number of 
restaurants and coffee shops serving 
all maimer of drinks. 

The City charged one piastre for en- 
try, with individual shows costing 
around two piastres, charges that even 
in those far off days were really no 
more than tokens, considering the ex- 
ceptionally high standards of the 
place. 

I used to visit the ‘City 5 every sum- 
mer, day after day, through all my uni- 
versity years. How useful such a pro- 
ject would be today, given the 
stagnation that appears to afflict all the 
aits. 


Based on an interview by Mohamed 
Salmawy. 


Aktlbar EJ-Yom: “President Chirac’s neutral 
stance should be welcomed by both sides [the Arabs and 
Israel]. It is what is expected, and acceptable, of a medi- 
ator, especially when that mediator is a great power such 
as France, which sides with neither patty against the oth- 
er, dot is it willing to support the aggressor against toe 
victim, unlike what the world’s first super power, the 
US, has accustomed us to.” 

(Ibrahim Se'da, 26 October) 

Al-Ahram: The new world order, headed by the US, 
pulls most of the world behind it — but not France... 
President Chirac, who has shown great moral courage, 
has revived toe importance of France and Europe in the 
Middle East peace process. His insistence on upholding 
agreements between the Arabs and the Israelis means 
that Fiance refuses to be a silent witness to wolves de- 
vouring prey." 

(Ahmed Bahgat, 27 October) 

Al-Arabn “Chirac has come at the right time to say 
what no other Western leader would dare say— France's 
ambitions are great but its capabilities are limited and 
this is what Chir ac is hying to change. But he cannot do 
this by himself, he needs the cooperation of the Arabs — 
if they have the will and the capability.’' 

(Galcd Aref, 28 October) 

Rose El-Youssef: “President Chirac has shown 
that there still are great world leaders who can stand up 
to Israeli arrogance and say ‘no* in no uncertain terms to 
the spoiled brat the US. The admirable French position 
voiced by President Chirac during his visit to Arab Je- 
rusalem and his declarations on peace and security in the 
Middle East have come as a surprise to the Egyptian pub- 
lic, long accustomed to bear only of world leaders’ sup- 
port far Israel or their silence over its shameless con- 
duct" 

(Mahmoud B-Tohami, 28 October) 

Al-Ahali: “Today’s conditions are different from 
those of tile ’70s and Chirac is not Giscard d'Eswing or 
Mitterrand. He is more of a “de GaullisT and more 
aware of Fiance's global role, particularly in toe Arab 
world. He has called for a strong alliance between Da- 
mascus and Paris to serve bilateral interests, the Middle 
East and Europe. He has also frankly called for a Eu- 
ropean role in toe peace negotiations between toe Arabs 
and Israel and has supported toe establishment of an in- 
dependent Palestinian state. Regardless of whether Israel 


The Chirac factor 


approves or disapproves, Chirac's statements are bound 
to meet with welcome from the Arab world and indeed 
Europe. All that is required is that these declarations be 
turned into action.” 

(Abdel- Aal El-Baqouri, 23 October) 

Al-Gomhuiia: “There is no doubt that the idea of a 
European role is strongly welcomed by the parties to (he 
peace process. Hopefully, Israel will revise its stance af- 
ter having listened to new European ideas during Chi- 
rac’s visit to tiie region and his statements on (he true 
meaning of security and stability and the need to imple- 
ment international resolutions and agreements on the 
Palestinian problem and the Arab-Israeli conflict.” 

(, Editorial, 27 October) 


October: “In toe final analysis, one can say that the 
European move may not be given a chance and that mat- 
ters will remain as they are, with the peace process 
stalled. But the Arab-European diplomatic drive will 
certainly help to deliver a message to Israel and the US 
to the effect that the whole world now knows who is 
holding up the peace process and who does not want 
peace.” 

(Saleh El-Fitam. 27 October) 

Al-Shaab: “If it is only natural that the Arabs should 
be happy with a French (European) role that is different 
from the dominant US role in (he region, they should 
naturally realise that the real problem is not so much toe 
absence of a European role but the absence of a unified 
Arab stance. Without strong Arab movement, the Eu- 
ropean role can be of little benefit in competing with 
that of the pro- Israel US. ” 

(Talaat Romaeh, 25 October) 

AMVafd: “We can confidently say that not even Chirac 
himself; after his recent tour, expects that Europe should 
suddenly become a major mediator in the peace process. 
At best France will hie in tiie limelight in the region. 
This is for many reasons — the first is Israel’s refusal on 
toe grounds that it would complicate matters. The sec- 
ond is toe US's refusal to allow Europe a role once 
again in toe region. Also, many Arab stales do not be- 
lieve in a European role in the peace process... Things 
could have been different had the Arabs adopted a uni- 
fied stance.” 

(Sanaa El-Said, 27 October) 

Compiled by Mala Saqr 
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Salama A> SaKama 

The 

trade In 
innocence 


Trading in children for 
sexual purposes " has 

reached unprecedented 
levels, and in- Europe is- 
attracting a great deal of 
press coverage. . Those 
who follow European 
pewsreels on television 
cannot fail to be bonified 
by the harrowing rew 
of the sexual abuse' of ira-- 
nors. The latest such 
crime, which scot . shock 
waves well beyond na- 
tional borders, concerned 
the discovery of the corps-' 
es of - two children in a 
quiet Belgian town. .-The 
j| children, it transpired, 

4 ' were victims of a wdl- 

organised ring 'of; child 
abusers. 

Originally the " trade in 
children was carried "out 
under the respectable ban- 
ner of wealthy but child- 
less European and Amer- 
ican couples adopting 

children of poor Asian or 
Latin American families. 

It quickly . expanded, 
though, to pr oc urin g ch3-~j 
dren for sexual purposes,' 
and the trade rapidly be- 
came enmeshed 7 with or- 
ganised prostitution ; and 
international drug dealing:. 

The vast majority .of the 
clientele malting use' of 
this criminal network are 
European men who seek 
their pleasure abroad, 
most commonly in Asia 
and Latin Amenca/Under 
the guise of travel agen- 
cies. specialising in tours 
of extremely poor coun- 
tries which either have no 
child protection legislation 
or which do not enforce 
the legislation which is in 
9 place, such people 1 are 

able to arrange itineraries 
the sole purpose of winch 
is to allow mem to exploit 
the young and defenceless. 
Nor are there any statistics 
to register the. oumber of 
risije, - 

though in countries such 
as Brazil, Thailand abd 
the. Philippines -the. tram? 
beis of chOdied forcibly 
involved in the sex trade 
could reach tens, if. not 
hundreds, of thousands. 

International convene 
dons, ratified try .the UN, 
generally address them- 
selves to safeguarding 
children’s rights to : educa- 
tion and healthcare, and '.to 
protecting children from' 
forced labour; usually: in '] 
agricultural production or 
industrial projects. And. 
while the rich industrial 
nations bring ever.raoro.] 
pressure to bear on: poorer 
developing .nations ry 
threatening them with 
GATT agreements to 
B oblige them to stop using 

T under-age labour re- 

gardless of traditional so- 
cial and economic cos- 
toms within .the family or' 
tribal units — they have., 
yet to formulate adequate 
deterrents capable ' of pro- 
tecting chfldreu.fiom sex- 
ual exploitation. It is now 
a matter of urgency that, 
this issue be addressed. 

The conference that’ will 
be convened m Sweden 
offers perhaps the . best 
platform for hammering .1 
oat the required legisla- 
tion- 

And " while religions’ and 
social norms may go some 
way cowards protecting 
children . from sexual 
abuse in the Arab world, 
this gives no ‘. reason -..for 
complacency. .This matter 
cannot be neglected.;";- ; 



Soafdax 

Showcase for Egypt 

MENA QI — should h go ahead? This question has been asked 
repeatedly. My view has always been the same. Yes it should go 
ahead, for (he simple reason that it is in the best interest of 
Egypt as well as the Arabs. 

Pot 20 years Egypt has paid the price for peace and should 
now reap hs harvest. The economic summit is, after all, an in- 
vestments bazaar. Those Middle East and North African coun- 
tries participating will be doing so in an attempt to attract po- 
tential investors. It is, therefore, the perfect forum for Egypt to 
promote its considerable and growing attracti o ns to investors. 

Egypt's economic reforms have resulted in low inflation, a 
modest budget deficit, and a strong balance of payments and re- 
serve situation. MENA III will afford an opportunity to farther 
capitalise on these successes. The potential of its market base 
will not be lost on investors, nor will the availability of a well- 
educated labour force. In addition, Egypt has abundant water 
and energy resources. Its rich industrial base allows for the im- 
plementation of complementary industrial projects. Egypt's in- 
dustrial structure is much less specialised than that of Israel, 
which — though it is always presented as the supposed winner 
in regional economics — can claim supremacy in only a few In- 
dustrial fields, namely electronics, arms and diamond cutting. 

Most international trade and transport net- 
works noli have to start and/or pass through 
Egypt. Already the Suez Canal and the 
Suroed line provide important North-South 
trade axes. And as peace prevails Egypt will 
also find itself at the centre of the East-West. 

Africa- Asia axis. 

So let ns bold the November summit on 
time, the better to display the advantages of 
investing in Egypt. 



This week's Soapbox speaker is first under- 
secretary for Arab and African Cooperation 
at the Ministry of Economy and International 
Cooperation. 


Ali A 
Sotiman 


A three per cent solution 

The facts are, writes Edward Said, that neither Israel nor the US has the slightest desire to foster a peace 
process that guarantees Palestinian self-determination or independent statehood. So what is left to be done? 


Two principal themes in Arab and Palestinian djs- 
■ comse emerged during add after the recent crisis over 
the provocatively opened Jerusalem tunnel. One was 
the need; to rally round the Palestinian National Au- 
thority in its time of crisis with Netanyahu., The sec- 
ond was the even greater urgency of returning to the 
signed pieace documents between tbe PLO and Israel. 

Both rife understandable reactions. to a serious sense 
of great crisis and consternation. For without the Oslo 
Accords the Palestinian Aufocrity would lose a great 
deal of its international legitimacy, as well as its in- 
ternal coherence. Besides, it is natural in a time of 
whaf-reems to have been a moment of extra ar- 
. rogance by. Israel, and after Palestinian lives had been . 

. Loot to spcakpaSsiqnately about laying down, differ- 
ences, setting -aside fater-PalestimaDquarrels, drop- 
ping all partisan politics in the interest of- the common 
welfare. A former Democratic Front military leader, 
now livihg in Ramaflah after a prolonged residence in 
Tunis; ventured the thought that H was almost ixh- 
moral of intellectuals at this 'time to say anything that 
might be deemed contrary to the accepted consensus, 
especially after Palestinian martyrs had fallen in the ’ 
national cause. • 

While I understand and to some extent sympathise 
with some of tins, I must also say that I remain uii-. 
convinced by this whole line of reasoning. Certainly 
unity is a good thing, as is maintaining pressure on 
the Israelis, whose shameless and contemptible at- 
titudes to'Arabs and Palestinians have been the bane 
of the Middle East for five generations. But I cannot 
accept the thesis that we most aD plunge ourselves 
heedlebly into the seething emotional turbulence of 
. the present, without a thought, or lacking any clear 
ideas about, why we are ip this terrible state to begin 
with. • 

The condition of Arab and Palestinian politics today 
is desperate not because of an excess, but because of 
a poverty of reason and responsibility. Is it the in- 
tellectual’s duty snnpLy to become a member of the 
tibarus, or is it -more valuable to stand aside (which 
iraplies-not detachment but, I think, a greater commit- , 
inent to die common good) and reflect without undue 
hmotion on why we-are here, and bow we can move- 
forward? The answer for me is clean critical drought 
is much -more useful now than flag-waving, which I 
have always (bought is one of the cheapest political 
tactics ever invented- - 

In its 14 October, issue the influential American 
weekly magazine. The New Yorker , published a very 
long account of toe Palestinian-Israeli negotiations in 
light of foe impasse caused by Netanyahu’s policies. - 
The author is Connie Brock, someone who has never 
before, written about foe Middle East, but whose work 
furnished readers with one of the most complete and 
intimate descriptions of what has been taking place. 
Yet it is also perfectly dear dial despite her access to 
the- - substantial number of influential Palestinians 
whom she quotes .(Aba Mazes, Abu Alaa who. is her 
editrd source, Nabil Shaath, Mahmoud Darwish,Na- 
sir Al-Qidwa, Hassan Asfour, among others) some of 
whom were directly involved in the negotiations with 
Israel, Brock seems to Be an ideological 'Labour Zion- 
ist. Throughout her article she gives one example af- 


ter another — some of which I shall describe below 
— of bow Peres literally cheated and bullied bis Pal- 
estinian interlocutors, leaving them in foe end with a 
pathetic patchwork of tiny autonomous regions foal, 
she says, added up only to about three per cent of die 
land. 

Yet she concludes her article by praising Rabin and 
Peres and Uri Savim, with whom she reports Abu 
. Alaa established a “mystical” bond, as men of prin- 
ciple and courage. Hie Labour leaders, she said, had a 
“moral commitment” which nevertheless “extracted 
. concession after concession from foe Palestinians, un- 
questionably overpowering them”. Then in total con- 
tradiction with her own account she adds that foe Is- 
raelis “did not. see foe. Palestinians as a lesser order of 
being”, whereas everything she talks about suggests" 
that they did. "They did not see them as unruly sub- 
jects for whom some small, spotty parrel ~ of their 
homeland should suffice,” which is exactly what the 
Israelis did give the Palestinians, and exactly how 
they did (and continue) to see them. 

I mention all this about Brock in order first of all to 
show that even when confronted with evidence of 
their own research and selection, supporters of Israel 
can override that evidence and conclude that some Zi- 
onists are fine people, with a moral commitment. I re- 
call feeling the same way when I first read Benny 
Morris’s important book on the birth of the Pal- 
estinian refugee problem, in which Morris — also a 
libera] Israeli — gives example after example of the 
concerted Zionist plan to drive out tbe Palestinians in 
1948. Yet be too concludes, inexplicably, that there 
was no real plan, only a series of incidents that were 
foe results of a general war. 

Be that as it may. Brack’s New Yorker article is im- 
portant not because of its peculiar conclusions but be- 
cause this is the first non- Arab and non-Palestinian 
account of foe process from foe American and Israeli 
point of view that confirms what I, and many other 
critics of the process, have been saying. The article 
deserves translation into Arabic for its details and ac- 
curacy, though here I can only give two or three ex- 
amples of bow the future of Palestine was negotiated. 
Brock tells us that, according to Arafat's aides, the 
Palestinian leader probably never read the agree- 
ments, relying on his assistants (who gave him “a 
rosy picture” of the contents) or on a quick reading of 
foe headings. Abu Mazeu told Brock that for several 
months after the Washington ceremonies Arafat did 
not realise that he was not getting a state, only auton- 
omy. Furthermore, Arafat regularly intervened in the 
negotiations, making it easier for the Israelis to get 
concessions from him which his own people bad al- 
ready refused; foe Norwegians were useful in this, 
and I must say, they emerge from Brock's account as 
manipulative and slippery, as well as unreasonably 
pro Israel in what they did. 

The Israeli plan, as formulated by foe great Peres, 
was to “remake” and “transform" Arafat into a part- 
ner for foe Israelis, so that he could make historically 
unpalatable concessions to them and remain as an in- 
strument for implementing their schemes. Before the 
negotiations began in earnest an Israeli-American 
lawyer with years of international experience had 


drafted the agreement in sixteen drqfis\ for their pan, 
however, foe Palestinians had done nothing. Brock 
describes their woeful lack of preparation, their vari- 
ous cults of personality, and the duplicity of which 
they were victims, at foe expense of their people of 
course. - 

The worst deception by foe Israelis was in Oslo 
Two. Both sides had agreed not only on a schedule 
of re-deployment, bat also on what percentage of the 
land held by Israel wonld be conceded to tbe Pal- 
estinians. The coordination of timetables and per- 
centages over a period of several months gave foe 
process a semblance of success for tbe Palestinians; 
although they began by getting autonomy in foe main 
cities — 3 per cent of foe whole — according to the 
schedule-percentage plan they would be getting about 
70 per cent (some thought it was 80 per cent) of the 
West Bank. When foe documents were drafted and 
ready for signature. Brock says that foe percentages 
had been eliminated unilaterally. But tbe furious Pal- 
estinians were farced to sign anyway. This meant 
that if Netanyahu wants “to go back” to the imple- 
mentation of Oslo he can withdraw six indies and 
say he had exchanged land for peace. The fact, there- 
fore, is that Peres, Beilin, Savir and company had 
bamboozled the Palestinians, all foe while posturing 
as serious men of peace when in fact they had treated 
foe Palestinians as untutored savages who were en- 
titled to foe half a plot that Brock unaccountably says 
was not to be their destiny! 

It is essential to insist that Brock writes as someone 
in favour of the peace process, by no means as a crit- 
ic or opponent. She too longs for foe days of Peres 
and his group, which is to say that they were plau- 
sibly ripping off the Palestinians, while the ruffian 
Netanyahu, who has mare or less foe same thing in 
mind, is less presentable, more embarrassing for sup- 
porters of Israel. 

In view of tbe current crisis, therefore, it seems 
quite evident that a good deal of responsibility for 
the horrors of what foe Palestinian people now en- 
dure at the hands of Israel is due to the negotiators, 
with Mr Arafat at the top. This leadership produced 
foe hideous map of many Bantus tans, they agreed to 
tbe settlements, they did not prepare, they lied 
(Brock says that Arafat “always lied"), they ac- 
cepted tbe plan without real timetables and per- 
centages, they made the concessions, they in effect 
connived with tbe Israelis to put forth what in reality 
was a travesty of peace, in which Palestinians got 
very bole except the autonomy regime and foe dubi- 
ous privileges of running municipal affairs. Real 
power has remained in the hands of the Israelis; sov- 
ereignty, entrances and exits, security, Jerusalem, set- 
tlements, roads, water, 97 per cent of the West Bank. 

To return to Oslo, which has been the central plea 
in official Palestinian discourse, is therefore to go 
back to foe very situation that produced foe mess we 
are in right now. During the 1921 Anglo-Irish nego- 
tiations. when Britain was foe most powerful country 
in the world, tbe Irish resistance leaders Michael Col- 
lins and Eamon de Valera always said that their ul- 
timate strength in dealing with foe British was their 
people and their power of refusal. 


Is it not right at this juncture to refuse merely to re- 
iterate the well-known formulas about national unity, 
while more of Palestine is conceded unwisely, and 
without broad popular participation? I agree we face a 
national emergency, but over four million Palestinians 
exist outside of Palestine: why are their needs and 
concerns never taken into account? Why are Pal- 
estinians in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and the Gulf never 
consulted? 

Inside Palestine there is a role of autocracy in which 
people are afraid to speak, in which the press is con- 
trolled. and in which only authorised opinion is per- 
mitted. To say, as Mr Ahmed Khali di fatuously 
claimed in a recent article, that it is irresponsible to 
ask for democracy in Palestine now, since we must 
wail for 15 years before we can begin to think of 
democratic practices, is the rankest idiocy. As we give 
up more and more of ourselves to the Authority, let- 
ting Arafat do what he wishes without any check or 
accountability on bis power to use his bloated security 
services, we are being as bad as any autocratic third 
world state. And we do not even have a state. How 
can we repeal the tragic course of most of the Arab 
countries, in which national unity and a state of per- 
manent emergency have been used as a cover for sus- 
tained dictatorship, corruption and mediocrity, plus 
more and more losses to Israel? 

The facts are that neither Israel nor the US has the 
slightest desire to foster a peace process that guar- 
antees Palestinian self-determination or independent 
statehood. These are foe plain facts, as even super- 
ficial scrutiny of the various peace arrangements be- 
tween the PLO and Israel will immediately attest. The 
time for illusions and falsehoods is now over. Pal- 
estinian blood has been spilled in the cause of an 
agreement which is designed specifically to keep Pal- 
estinians under tbe perpetual domination of foe Is- 
raelis. We have not hurt the Israelis, we have not de- 
feated them m anything: why then do we expect that 
they will respect us or. as the official Palestinian 
mind keeps hoping, do we delude ourselves into be- 
lieving that they will give us something? To depend 
on tbe US for anything more than wresting farther 
concessions out of us is. in my opinion, utter de- 
lusion. We most leant to live in a reality that we 
create by our own efforts, and we must slop waiting 
for some external savior to appear and fix everything 
for us. 

I have been criticised for not offering alternatives, 
being too negative etc. But everything I write is 
premised on the idea that what we have before us is 
a bad alternative, and that it needs changing. To ex- 
pect me, or any single individual, ro provide ready- 
made, easy solutions is part of the same ideological 
deformation that causes us at this late date to sit 
around waiting for a savior in tbe US or France or 
Russia. Tbe only way forward is os a people, with 
all of us challenging those who have given away Pal- 
estine in a fit of distraction; we must speak out; we 
must hold meetings; we must ask questions as loudly 
and as publicly as possible. There are four al- 
ternatives already. And someone most finally be held 
to account for the loss via Oslo of what is left of 
Palestine. Alternative number five. 


Tbe right regulatory balance: key to productivity 

Regulatoiy reforrns are viewed by many as a prerequisite of increased productivity in the private sector. 

Wloliamed A El-Erian examines some of the lessons to be gleaned from recent international experiences 


What guidelines are in place far regulatory reforms undertaken 
in the context of strudB^ reft^ prt^rannnes? Do regulatory 
reforms simply imply deregolatibn? How does one strike foe 
balance between over-regulation and uDderriegulation? 

These ami similar questions are cm d te minds of policy, mak- 
ers everywhere - — in industrial and developing countries alike ; 

as they seek to implement pdiaes aimed at encouraging^ 

private sector investment empfoyment creation end prodbctioiL: 
Fortunately , we now posset sufficient international expencoce 
to help answer such questions and to provide" insights mto 
Egypt’s own performance. _ ’• ' 

Regtdafoty reforms in industrial and developing countries 
have been guided by a amj^butimportant principl e- refo rms 
should target a more investor-ffieodly itgtflalaiy environment • 
This implies dear mgplinibns that are insulated. as much as 
possible, from ad hoc atxTdfecretionaiy imptenetBation and a 
reduction fa toe red tape thztbmnesses face in dealmgwifo 
various regulatory agencies, leaving them more time to devote 
to genuine production, investment and employment decisions. . 

To be credible and. effective, regulatory, changes must also be 
viewed as fair. They should not discriminate in favour of cer- 
tain group® -r typical^ stfa^owned enterprises and the large 

and entrenched privaresecior firms. . 

Tbe success of regulatory reforms foen cao be measured s> 


the degree of reassurance felt by domestic and foreign investors 
that they are. operating, anq w3) continue to operate, within a 
transparent and predictable framework where procedures are 
implemented fairly and systematically. 

Regulatory reform, therefore, is not synonymous with der- 
egulation. Rather, it means striking the right balance between 
• foe over-regulation and under-regulation of various sectors and 
. activities or, as economists are fond of saying, between cor- 
recting for market failure and collecting for government fail- 
- ure; 

Deregulation fa certain areas must therefore be accompanied 
by regulatory strengthening in other areas, generally those char- 
acterised by market failures and by the need to provide an ena- 
bling environment for the proper functioning of competitive 
mate s, which implies government action to prevent collusion 
'- and monopoly; -to protect consumers, deter inside trading and 
eDsnre prodeot regulation and supervision of financial markets. 

Not surprisingly, regulatory reform has been especially im- 
portant in foe context of privatisation and liberalisation efforts. 
Simply pric. it is important to ensure that natural monopolies 
and former government monopolies do not abuse their market 
■power whpi transferred to foe private sector. 

While stressing tire importance of regulatory reforms, one 
should not have -unrealistic expectations about the immediacy 


of tbe benefits. They take time to materialise. New Zealand is 
often cited as a classic example. Tbe very fundamental re- 
forms undertaken in the 1980s bore significant fruit only in (he 
1990s. when the New Zealand economy emerged as one of the 
world’s top performers. 

It is also important to recognise that regulatory reforms are 
not easy. Vested interests have a way of resisting and fighting 
back. What is needed, therefore, is a comprehensive pro- 
gramme guided by a clear vision, commanding political will 
and skilled and responsive enforcement. 

Finally, regulatory reforms are not just a government thing. 
They involve the whole of society and must benefit from foe 
input of the private sector. The private sector must also con- 
tribute in promoting, among its own ranks, tbe right type of 
self-regulation. 

Where does Egypt stand in terms of some of these simple 
considerations? An economist cannot fail but notice the im- 
portant changes that have taken place fa recent years in the 
regulatory environment impacting on key economic activities. 

Egypt now has transparent interest rates and foreign ex- 
change markets which have been instrumental in stabilising 
the economy, reducing inflation and building up a strong for- 
eign exchange cushion — all of which strengthen the environ- 
ment for investment. The' external payments system has been 


liberalised, the investment approval and registration process 
simplified, and sectors previously off-bounds have been opened 
up to private participation. 

These steps are all consistent with the right kind of deregula- 
tion. Egypt has also exened efforts to stnke foe right balance 
with regard to regulation. The regulatory regime governing tbe 
financial sector has been strengthened through the many steps 
taken by the Central Bank of Egypt and, more recently, the 
Capital Market Authority. 

On foe whole Egypt has come a long way in escaping foe reg- 
ulatory imbalances that used to dominate economic activities. 
There remains, however, an unfinished policy agenda, as rec- 
ognised by policy makers. Hence foe significance of recent 
steps to strengthen foe dialogue with the private sector, acceler- 
ate the privatisation programme, progress further with tbe ra- 
tionalisation of investment incentives and procedures and con- 
tinue with tax reform, including foe improvement of tax 
administration. With further progress in these areas, Egypt can 
look forward to higher rates of investment, employment and 
growth. 


The writer is deputy director of the Middle Eastern Department 
at the International Monetary Fund. The views expressed here 
are his own and do not necessarily reflect those of the IMF. 
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Aida, Verdi; Cairo Opera 
Company; The National 
Choir of Bulgaria; Cairo 
Opera Orchestra; Mus- 
tafa Nagui, conductor; 

Abdullah Saad, pro- 
ducer; Cairo Opera 
House. Main Hall, 23 A 
25 October 

Aida is a body stocking. 

She clings to everyone m 
the opera. Her father, her 
lover, the security ride 
field marshall who turns 
out to be do better than he 
should be, the pharaoh 
himself and his Hanghter 
Amneris, who positively 
loathes her. Verdi him- 
self was no! warm on ins 
Aida. She is a cool girl, 
who travels a rough jour- 
ney under a bad star. 

The thing Aida is a gen- 
uine terror, a sort of mys- 
tery play, a freak saved 
by the genius of Verdi 
and the clever, less than 
flattering take on Ancient 
Egypt by du Lode. The 
Ancient Egyptians mummified every- 
thing — anmmk, gods, reptiles, them- 
selves. And it is tins aspect of Aida that is 
beginning to lake shape in the Coho pro- 
duction, frisked up by Saad. This Aida 
spells out the unsettling aspects of An - 
ckart Egyptian hie. 

As the story winds to its end even Am- 
neris herself; begetter of all the mis- 
calculations, in the dark, shivering 
piteously like a terrified bat By the final 
curtain she has been fitted for her band- 
ages. 

Aida is a long sit and quite uncuttable. 
Venli saw to that with ins perfect work- 
manship. ft is like a Ferrari It floats 
dong, purring, sometimes roaring, but 
always bursting with genius. Grumble if 
you like — oh no, not another Aida — 
but like the Nik it goes an forever and 
there is nothing that you can do about it. 

The present house production begins to 
look very smart. The decor has been 
hammered into shape, and would do any 
opera house proud. It is now nobody’s 
suburban Memphis, but properly pa- 
latial The greats need no longer walk by 
potted palms as they do away with each 
other. It is nice and sinister, with a new 
photographic, co n sta n tly mutating back- 
ground. 

The prog ram me notes, always com - 
prehemnve when it comes to Aida, name 
a positive plethora of luminaries, die 
most important being Zosar Marzouk 
and Mohamed ETGharbawy, set de- 
signers, and the lighting designer, Alas 
Ef-Din Mustafa. The re is, irmty»ly 
no mention of the oostnme designer, 
which in this production is something of 
a shame. 

The music for Aida can be bent and 
twisted at will, but it is higb Verdi and no 


circus. Mustafa shows no special love for 
Aida, which is sad because it does go on 
for ever and a little love does help the 
hours to pass. He plods, he puffs and 
blows but no part of it ever, even in the 
wonderful piamssimi arias, shows in- 
volvement or imagination. Straight al- 
ways, and too loud. 

Tbe singers are exposed to shocking 
decibels, nvo new singers, Rebecca Sen- 
rau as Aida, and Hanan H-Girindy, as 
Amneris, were making their house debut, 
and received little help. Nagui ’s ca- 
pricious te mp i nwHe for awkward lis- 
tening. 

Act I introduced the new American 
tenor Timothy Myssard as Radames. He 
is a robusto, with a solid voice, but seems 
ill-suited to the high tessitura of Ra- 
dames. He made a staunch victim for tbe 
mummification process and gave an im- 
pression of power. He was always into 
the story. There are hopes for a new king 

in Ballo in Maschera. 

Reda El-Wakil is no stranger to the op- 
era though his commitments abroad 

make him an infrequent visitor. He has a 
voice of beauty, and the stature to match. 
His High Priest, if not quite vfflainous, is 
an impossible nut for Amneris to crack. 
GaberEl-Beltagui as Aida’s father has a 
true Verdi baritone and the presence to 
go with it. The bon skins were not need- 
ed. 

In these two performances the roles 
change feces. The first Aida had Awatef 
El-Shaikawi as Amneris. She is excellent 
at suggesting an involved, unhappy 
woman. She moves along, dignified and 
lost, observing the scene as a hostess 
might, knowing die has to deal with un- 
lovely gatecrashers. Harman El-Guindi 
proved splendid to look at and listen to. 


She coped admirably with the im- 
penetrable sound barrier coming from 
the orchestra. This set her voice back, but 
she held onto fee role. Voice or not, the 
acting came across. Her scenes with tbe 
priest and her unwilling tenor lover 
turned her into a pathetic shadow. She 
slipped into death and daripras with pa- 
thos and crumpled grandeur. 

Of the two Aidas, Iman Mustafa has 
grown into fee role. She now has a bright 
and b rilliant voice free from the troubte- 
some beat of former years. She has secur- 
ity, with no tired spots. She is never sorry 
for herself more a survivor. She goes to 
her death cool and detached. She could 
almost be one mummy too many. 

The new Aida from America, Rebecca 
Semrau, seemed *tnM«d too young for 
the part She looked interesting, and 
moved with tire authority tint comes 
with youth. Her voice is a.txne dramatic 
soprano, and she managed the third act 
without a hitch. 

Wife four tall and handsome Pharaonic 
ladies, a muscular hero, priests lean and 
splendid supported by the National Choir 
of Bulgaria — if you axe down to your 
last Aida you could do worse than sam- 
ple this new Cairo Opera House pro- 
duction. It is a young show. So why not7 
We all go fee mummy way eventually, 
and this Aida works. 

Le BaUet du Nord Al-Gomhouriya 
Theatre, 23A24 October 

If yon are a hard-line feminist you will 
not have a dry stone's worth of sympathy 
for Giselle and her legendary Wifles. But 
ia this production the phantoms are 
women, and once a phantom always a 
phantom. This ballet, presented by Le 


BaUet du Nord, was great 
fun. 

The original musk by 
Adams was called Giselle, 
after the heroine of one of 
the big theatre works of the 
19ft century. It set fashions 
in phitoffnfey, and epi- 
tomised fee entire Ro- 
mantic era. Like its rel- 
ative, the opera Norma, it 
set its stamp an its chosen 
genre for all time. Giselle 
was ballet, a mad and un- 
beatable creation which 
has lasted till now. It be- 
gins as a weepy but ends as 
a creepy. And in Act H, 
when Giselle is abandoned 
by ha- prince, she and ha 
vengeful band, of grave- 
hoppers, Heme’s Wifles, 
dance the prince to death. 
This version of Giselle 
ymmetry compar- 
able to fee original but that 
is fee end of co mp ro mi se. 
If you and your children 
have been going to Giselle 
for years you will have 
seen nothing like this. 
Made by choreographer Maryse Detente, 
and danced by tbe wonderful Ball et da 
Noid, it is not dance theatre but pure 
dance itself! Maybe this is the best new 
ballet seai here for years. Neva does it 
stunk, giggle or denigrate the oki, stuffed 
Rather it retakes the idea of Gi- 


imagmed wwogwt and choreo- 
! work outs that it is barely pos- 
rible to take it all in in a single showing. 

The story takes off where earlier Gi- 
selles end; she is dead and buried and his 
hi ghness, guilty, is alive. But in few show 
he is dead. There are no men in this ballet 
at aH Only women, in a rafter aggressive 
and vengeful mood. Wifles don't die, 
they go on jumping, mostly out of graves. 
It most be fun, because these female 
Wifles are frisky. The recorded score dis- 
played an exceptional understanding of 
the music. The dramatic bmld-ups to the 
great feats of the original are more ex- 
citing than ever. Giselle, dead or alive, 
lives on. 

So fee new version begins its own 
long jump from the tomb. There are 
nine dancers who never leave the stage. 
They go on through every imaginable 
species of movement; including ironic 
cabaret But they are always unearthly, 
never commonplace. The wit demanded 
by fee choreographer is piquant; and it 
is delivered. 

This ballet is a model lesson in sending 
dance into fee next century. 

And in the end, are these phantoms 
weaty?Noway. 

Fax: To Macho muscle bmps 

Having a lovely time in purgatory. 
Don’t bother to come down. Lovely with- 
out you. 

The tomb is ripped up. The ballet ends. 


Theatre 


In Peer Qynt (1867), Ibsen's 
larky last play in verse, foe epon- 
ymous picaroon finds himself in 
Egypt in Act IV, feeing fee stat- 
ue of Memnon at dawn; there- 
upon he declares: “Now, for a 
change. I’ve become an Egyp- 
tian, though one of essentially 
Gyntish design.” 

These words should have pref- 
aced Raafat AJ-Deweri’s play, 
Al-Fahlawan (1986); by way of 
an epigraph. The pithy title — 
made up of a combination of fee 
first two syllables of fee Egyp- 
tian colloquial word Fahlawi, 
meaning a sharp trickster or 
shrewd con man, and the last two 
syllables of the word Bahlawan , 
fee Arabic for clown or har- 
lequin — refers to a hero (or 
anti-hero) who has obvious an- 
cestral linkages wife a long line 
of clever servams in did Roman 
comedy, with the commedia 
dell' arte harlequins and fee 
many roguish popular heroes of 
Egyptian and Arab folk nar- 
ratives As such, be strikes one at 
first sight as a dramatic creation 
inspired by Yusuf Idris's con- 
cept of Al-Farfbor (fee clever 
underling) which he first out- 
lined in a series offeree articles 
entitled Towards an Arab thea- 
tre, pubhsbed in ] 964, then bod- 
ied forth in his famous play Al- 

Farafeer ■. 

hi deed, both fee sub-title of 
ATDeweri’s play, which draws 
fee attention of fee reader to fee 
old literary tradition of fee Ar- 
abic maqamal’ (short, dis- 
connected narratives linked by 
fee same narrator) as its major 
source of inspiration, and the au- 
thor's dedication of the play to 
veteran theatre critic, Dr Ali H- 
Ra’i, (who first alerted ns to the 
dramatic possibilities inherent in 
fee Arabic-’ Maqamah in Al- 
Deweri’s woods) strengthen the 


Gyntish 

design. 


Nehad Selaiha runs into 
Peer Gyrrt on a different Oriental 
escapade at Af-Ghad Theatre 


ow-plays of Ibn Denial to At- 
Harnarami'B Maqamat, Ibn 
iyas’s historical accounts, Bada 7 
Al-Zuhuur or “Choices Flowers" 
and ‘The Arabian Nights”), and 
is dotted here and there with bits 
of ancient ballads, ritualistic in- 
cantations and popular songs. 

Nevertheless, despite tins rich 
folkloric material and strong lo- 
cal veneer, and no t w i t h s tan ding 
AJ-Deweri’s division of the play 
— or Maqa-massrahryah into 
four Maqamat, rather than acts or 
scenes, Al-Fahlawan remains es- 
sentially an ingenious 


other e x p e rim ental dive into fee 
indigenous li t erar y heritage m 


malic forms. In its vabal texture 
too, the script bristles wife alh*- 
sions to ana quotations from a 
plethora of Arabic texts which 
dale bade to tbe middle ages and 
before (ranging from the shad- 


of Ibsen's Peer Gynt, or rafter 
its first two acts. From them, Al- 

Deseri draws character, situation, 
incident and even some of the di- 
alogue. The first scene which re- 
veals Al-Fahlawan lying an the 
parapet of the Qaitbey castle in 
Alexandria and watching the sky 
vividly echoes the second scene 
of A ct 1 in Peer Gynt where tile 
hero “throws himself mi a fcanV 
of heather, and lies for a long 
time os bis back wife his hands 
behind his head, staring into the 
sky*, while Al-Fahlawan’ s 
words: “Qfa, wfaata cloud! It sails 
across the sky like a royal boat," 
are almost a replica of Peer 
Qynt’sc “That's a funny shaped 
cfoud — why it’s jus like a 
horse”. For both heroes it is the 
prehide to a glorious fantasy in 
which one of them sees himself 
as Emperor Peer, and the other as 
Sultan Habshan (Al-Fahla wan’s 
first name which literally means 
in Arabic 'snatcher*). Tbe scene 

between Peer Gynt and his 
shrewish, scolding mother, Aase, 
which opens Ibsen’s play, be- 
comes scene two m Al- 
Fahlawan, or, rather, the seeotxl 
Maqamah, while fee kidnapping 

of Ingrid on her wedding night, 
fee desecration ofb& honour and 
. abandonment m fl> 
_ f _ provide tbe narrative 
for Al-Deweri's two remain 
\aCts,txMaqttmaL 


The obvious similarities not- 
withstanding, one cannot simpl y 
dismiss Al-Fahlawan as a clever 
copy or adaptation of Peer Gynt 
Rather, it engages Ibsen’s play in 
a kind of dialogic interaction de- 
signed to crack tile code of the 
original play and recast it in sys- 
tems of reference that have the 
same heightened possibility of 
meaning (in connection to a sense 
of national rmri historical iden- 
tity) for an Egyptian audience. In 
contrast to Ibsen’s timdess set- 
ting of wfld bills and mountains, 
Al-Fahlawan is set in the lanes 
and alleys of the poorest quarters 
of Alexandria disrmg a time of fa- 
mine in the MamJbke era; the po- 
litical denotation is inescapable. 
And whereas Ibsen saves the soul 
of his sinful hero at the end 
through the redeeming Jove of the 
saintly Solvexg, ATDeweri ac- 
cords his knavish Al-Fahlawan 
no such blessing: indeed, by uni- 
fying Ibsen’s Ingrid and Sohredg 
imn one female chwraetef called 
Zu&xmzudab (Emerald) who be- 
comes at once the object of Al- 
Fahlawan’s love and the victim 
of his ruthless betrayal, Al- 
Deweri not only irrevocably 


oral that El-Deweri should opt for 
an openly theatrical technique 
and mode of writing. Central to 
fee play’s structure is the pres- 
ence of a troupe of wandering ao- 
tocs and entertainers who con- 
stantly pit their wits against the 
boo and try to outdo his cunning: 
hr performing their tricks, they 
naturally use a lot of disguise. 
But even when they are off stage, 
the act of impersonation is car- 
ried cm by other characters. In- 
deed, every act {at Maqamah) in- 
volves at least one play-wifein- 
the-play, and sometimes there are 
as many as three or four, and not 
afl of them are performed with 
live actors. In the second Ma- 
qamah, for instance, Al- 
Fahlawan uses three big earth- 


to transform him into a symbol of 
political and moral tfeicanery. 
Starting with die same premises 
as Peer Gynt, Al-Fahlawan sets 
about consciously disrupting 
them. What it ultimately calls 
into question is not die possibility 
of fee hero’s redemption, but fee 

romantic concept of the popular 
hetO 3$ sneh — as charming 

rogue, kindly outlaw, honest 
highwayman mu] lusty woman , 
iser. Oar folk tales, sagas and- 
Sinis ' are frill of such hones and 
l drink it is about rime someone 
took a long, lord look at them and 
gave us a different reading of 
their characters. 

Wife a highly theatrical boo, 
given to self-dramatisation and 


to recreate bis fantasy of being a 
sultan in a council meeting wife 
fee top merchants and business- 
men of the city. 

Such vivid, colourful theat- 
ricality is o at uncommon in the 
writing of ATDeweri in general 
And when it is not implied in fee 
dialogue, k is indicated by vo- 
luminous stage directions. Hus 
makes many ofhis plays read Hire 
film scripts and he occasionally 
alludes to his texts as ‘scenarios’ 
fin performance. Perhaps this is 
only to be expected, since At- 
Deweri is also a theatre di rector 
of long standing, and as such 
thinks primarily in images. In the 
past he preferred to direct his own 
texts for fee stage and fee result 
was frequently visually thrilling, 
vividly evocative, but deeply 
mystifying performances, Critics 
told him feat he was too dose to 
the texts and tins resulted in opac- 
ity. Reluctantly, be gave up dm 
production of his own plays and 
surrendered fee cherished task to 
others. More often than not, the 
upshot was not what be, or those 
who admire has writing, hoped 
for. 

Al-Fahlawan premiered at AL 


Gbad theatre this month in a 
production directed by Zosar 
Marzouk, a stage-designer 
turned director. There was foe 

usual nmnmTt of rutting and 
hacking of tbe text one has 
corns to expect in all pro- 
ductions nowadays, and fee 
usual quota of songs, incidental 
znusic and sound effects — all 
recorded and played voice- 
over. Recorded music in any 
performance is bad enough, but 
in the case of Al-Fahlawan, it 
was lethal; and rather than use 
the original s ong s Al-Dewcri 
derived from papular sources, 
the director roped in a song- 
writer who provided lyrics 
which, though very good in 
themselves, ran contrary co the 
mood of the piece. For the tide 

role he chose Ashraf Abdel- 
Ghaffbur, a very competent ac- 
tor indeed, but in terms of age 
and style miscast in this role. In 
fee second part of the per- 
formance (which starts with 
Maqamah number three) Mar- 

zouk wait out ofhis way to piny 

up the melodrama which made 
fee elements of farce and open 
theatricality seem jarring and 
out of place. 

ATDeweri was present tbe 
night I was facie; arm though be 
might have admired the bold- 
ness of fee director in doing 
away wife the set altogether, ex- 
cept for a dump of trees in one 
coo l er of the triangular AT 
Gbsd hall in a couple of scenes, 
tbe hudy-bmiy atmosphere of 
the whole evening, and fee 
overriding zest and energy of 
die actors, there were moments 
when he must have writhed in 
agony and shuddered in honor. 
The worst of these would have 
been the vulgar malevolent 
waving of a stained piece of 
white doth supposed to be 
smeared wife fee blood of Zn- 
murdda’s loss of virginity] 1 

wonder jfAi-Dewiai, who gave 
us last years stirring production 
ofPder Shaffer’s Amadeus and 
is currently writing on a; 
Hiirtfiftn of a Spanish text 
turing the life of Goya, wifl not 
Start wiwwi^win^ tria rig rreirtrt 
ixrt to produce his own plays. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Omar Q-Fxywrai (Pointings) 
Espaa GaRay. 1 ELShertfebi Sl 
D owntown. Tel 393 1699. Daily axe 
Fri. 10am-2pm A 6pm-9pm. Until 31 
Oa. 


Maxkr vi i iy a Ge&en, 8 OiampotBcm 

St. Downtown. Td 578 4494. Dad? 
etc Fri. llan-Spm. Until 31 Oct 
i by the Syrian artist. 


1 Godov. MsM Campus, AUC 
ELShdEt Stim Sl Td 357 5436. 
DaUy 9 aat- 9 pm. Until IS Nov. 
Opening of no asMbiom of photo- 
graphs from India, mt pm of me fc- 

(fim Coftml Festival. 

Andri Maban ExMMUaa 
French Qdmrd Ca art, Hdmohs 
annex. 21 Sabrt Aba Alan St. !s- 
maQta So. HetiopoBs. Td 417 4824. 
Until 1! Nov. 

To amk 20 yeas since Mdaux'i 
ii witi i, an wWMiinn , ds9y p™ a nd a 
vtried lecture | 
nuej 

The Court Photograph; of Khd 

Somf CWfaav Main Campus. AUC. 
El-Sheikh Ri hat St Tel 357 5436. 

A Until 


FILMS 


Ton Saa My Unde , ^ 

Japanese Cdtttnd Centre. 106 Qasr 
B-Atm St Garden City. *Td 3SS 
3962. 31 Oa, 6pm. 

jfiin FBms 

p.e«« Cuhartd Centra. 3 EhSrdtit 
U-Manajv St Zondek. Td 340 8791 . 
A Balligfia dS Mgeri 

i Ofllo Pnniecorvo. 2 Par, 

ffVaagfta Secomto Mattee 

Directed by Picr-Pnolo Pawjtim. 5 
Nov. 6pm. 

ImEanFfare 

Smart BaB. Mata Campus. AUC. O- 
Shdkh R&m St Td357 5436 3 No*. 

Preceded by a documentary film an 
India. 

**—•*—«- Abut Kdem Asad Centre 
tor Indian Cnltare, 21 Talaat Barb 
St Downtown. Id 392 5162. 31 Oct 
4pm. 


ds Eaton 1 % Conskbe El-NU St7d 
574 7436. Do*? l^B m, U^m . 
JJftm. 639pm. 9J0m* 

Sunn* Brad PiO, fu&mtf Bfopbns 
Onnoaimta^ 
et pastiest pnnetjilei «» t U t r . f l 

canskkratioijs. 

DbbafiqM _ 

Coin Sheraton, ES-Gatoa St. <%& 
Td 360 mi. Daily HWhan, LiQpm, 
3.30pm. tfJ 0pm, 9J(km AjdM 
f yjEjf— , 65 Abdd-Banad Mm 
Sl HehapoSr. Td 293 1072. DaBy 
jjQpm, ftjfrra * 93tym. _ 

IgmcDo Adjani and Stem 2 wub 

qfifr in riewlMl 1 ll IIH 

A« Vector*: WtoMtoeColl 

ggrim B, 15 Emadeddbt St Down- 
town. Td 924 830. DaBy 10am, Igor. 

uft 9pm. 

ey; Tbe same titBaem, the 
: fan, ftre same baa Style. 


every Monday. The to- 
formation prodded is valid through to 
Sunday after which il Is tvise to check 


■with the daemon. 


12 

Exlsbttioii of block and white photo- 
frem die pi“ j i * collections of 
Maged Femg asd pbotagapba Barry 
Iverson. 

Group ExHMUon 

Am Gallery, 20 Abdel- Azh Gawtih 
St across Mohamed Mahmoud St 
Bab Et-Louk Tel 353 8367. Dally esc 
Fri, I2pm-9pm. Until 14 No*. 

Barry Irenes 
Ctdro-BerBn 
GumeB St Bab B-louk Td' 393 
1764. Daily etc Sun. I2pm-8pm. Un- 
til 16 Nov. 

for dtchfaite 

displays w ork s which capture both a 
love of the desert and large fimsat 
black and whht photography. 

Carnal Et&gjoi (Printings) 

Extra Gallery, 3 El-Neatm St Zam- 
akk Td 340 6293. Dally ate Sun. 
1 0.30am- 2pm A SpmSpm. Until 22 
No v. 

Anteala ia Egjrptita Art 
Bare Boat* and Special CaBectiona 
Library, comer tf Et-SkeOh Rtban 
and Montour Sts, Downtown. Tel 357 
5436. Daily ox FA A Sat, 9am- 12pm 
A 6ptn-9pm. Until 30 No*. 

The Mnseam at Mr and Mr* Mo- 
hamad Mahmoud at w ai 

f Kofour EJnAUtddd St Dodd. Td 
336 2376 Dally etc Mon. 10am- 


Arabtc 
For 


Utfhnajm 


contact the venue. 

EUtmeel fllo Gentiemaa) 

Cosmos I, 12 Emodeddn St Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Daily 10am. Ipm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm. JEnofi 4 26 July St 
Downtown. Td 575 5033. Daily Ipm, 
130pm. 630pm A 930pm Busy. 
Roxy So. HdlopoBs. Td 258 0344. 
Daily loam, 3pm. 6pm A 9pet- Lid*. 
23 Emadeddm St Downtown. Td 934 
284. Dally 1 0am, Ipm 3pm 6pm A 
9pm. 

Diana Palace. 17 ELAM SL Em- 
adeddtn. Downtown. Td 924 727. 
Daily 10am. 1pm 3pm 6pm A 9pm. 
mo a. Nasr City. Td 262 9407. 
Daily 1030am. 330pm 630pm A 
930pm, El-Harem. ELHaram St 
Gbx r. Td 3858358. Dally Worn Ipm 
3pm 6pm A 9pm Sphinx. Sphinx So. 
Mobandessin. Td 346 4017. Doth 
8pm. Ttbal. Nasr On. Td 2 62 9407. 
Dally 10.30am 330pm. 630pm A 
9.30pm. 

Starring Mahmoud Abdel- Aziz, 

Poussy and Elh™ fihrifry n in yet an- 
other comedy. 

Ragnl Mohemm Geddas (VIP) 
Cosmos D. 12 Emadedttin St Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Dally 10am Ipm 


Twtator 

MGM. Maad Grand MaB. 

ET-Nasr S* MaodL Td 352 
Daily 10am, ipm. 3pm6pm_A9pm 
Natural disaster* and a “ ‘t of wind. 

Money Trata _ 

Earim l 13 Emadeddn St Down- 
town. Td 924 830. DaBy 10am. Ijm. 
3pm. 6pm A 9pm\ 

DANCE 


Isdtaa Doom and Mbode CaMort 

Swart Bed. Mad Campus, AUC, El- 
Shetih Rihan St Td 357 5436 2 No*. 
i A Ham. 

by tbe Raegndheim 

, as part of fire bx&aa Coitteti 


MUSIC 


Cart OriT« Cantitia Katana 
MaM HaO. Opera House. Gextra. Td 
341 2926 3/ Oct. 8pm. 

With the Cairo Opera BaOet Gonpuiy 
and the Sofia Opera Choir. Onceo- 
^wt iij ffitwl by Abdet 
iKameL 

CbUdna'i Cw iCM ta 1 
Main Bed. Opera Bowse, as dune. 3 
Nov. Horn. 

Performed by fee Cura Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Sarod Redtal 

Ewart Be A Mats Cam; AUC, 
Sheikh Ram St Td357 5436 4 Nov. 
3pm 

Abink SMtof bh 


3prn 6pm 6 9pm. 
rartnik El-F: 


With 
and lmsn. 


Fishawi, Maali Zayed 


THEATRE 


t'i largest coUectioa of tuns- 

tficodi canary Europcso art* muucd 
try fee late Mahmoud Khalil, in- 
cluding works fay Combo, Van 
Gogh. Gaagntn. and Rodin and a host 
af itnpressrodist works, boosed in tbe 
vffia once befoogrqg to fee Khalil's 
and converted into a naacnm with hi- 
de, if any, expense spared. 


Nasser ’56 

RtvoBU 26th Jdy St, Downtown. Td 
575 5033. DoOy Ipm. 3.30pm 
630pm 8pm A IOpox 
Ahmed Zaki. in ihe title role, makes a 
aerfinble stti> at imp erw e miu g fee 
g ar meris m s of The tale preside nt 

Qaqat Mashbouha (Ilficir Lmsoos) 
Mknrd, 38 Talaat Harb St Down- 
town. Td 574 5656 Dally am 
330pm, 530pm A 830pm. 

Saamg late actor Adel Arfoam, Sa- 
mir Safari and Ada Fahmy. 


Tahrtr Sq. Downtown. 
Td 575 4319. Daily 

exc Fri, 8am-5pat; Fri 
9am-II.15am & 1pm- 
3pm. 

Tbe world's largest ord- 
(ectron of Pharaonic sod 
Ptolemaic treosmea, zo- 

phxlittjj miHiiitg 

statues and fee smallest 
household objects used 
by fee Anaent E gyp- 
tram, along wife, of 
cuoiie, fee ocunuvuual 

■miifiuK (OOQL 

Coptic Moaram 
Mar Girds. QU Cabo. 
Td 362 8766. Dally etc 
Fri, 9am 4p m Fri 9am- 
11 ton A 1pm- 3pm. 
Fomded m 1910, fee 
nauean houses s dia- 
t m g tud iBd coBcaion of 
Coptic art and artefacts, 
iacfardmg teoflea. man- 
uscripts. icons and ar- 
dutectm*] features 1 q a 
purpose bmb sbuetue 
in tbe hem of the Cop- 
tic city. 


Pan Said SL Abated 
Maher St. Bab El- 
Khdq. Td S90 9930/ 

390 1520. Daily axe 
Fri. 9an*-4pm Fri 9am- 
UJOam A 2pm-4pm 
A vast co D ectron of b- 
i«wy- arts and enfm m - 
dndmg Buakrabtya, 
hubewue ceramics, tex- 
tifca. woodwork, coins 
and msnnsc aipia drawn Gran 
Fatimid, Ayyrdnd and Mameiuke pe- 
riods sod other cubbuks in the Islam- 
ic world. 

M e a c nm af Modem Egyptian Art 

Opera House Grounds, Gextra. Td 
340 6861. DaBy exc Mon. 10am- 1pm 
A 3pm-9pm 

A pennment display of and 

acwpmre chatting tbe modem art 
movement m &om rts ear heir 
pwoeexa to latest p ca ct i ri o n era. A 
state of the an muaerrm homing tbe 
c om iaiipoary art of fee state. 

Mohamed Nogaf I b wua 

ChOteou Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud Al- 
GutudiSL Ghrr. 

A mu o eum devoted to the . 
of Mohamed Nagm (1888-1956), 
Alexandrian a ristoo at who is coo- 
tidered one of the piottens of fee 
modem Egyptian art movement 



Gkaramtat Aiwa Abo Matwa (Aim 
Abo Matws's Amosm) 

George Aided hed. Erbdtiya Theatre. 
Td 591 7783. Daily 9pm. 
s i iff'm g Ydda EfFakharam —■* fr 
reefed By Saad ArdaaL 

D-Twq Wd-Sowem (Ihe Kxig and 
The Bracelet) 

EFTeJPa Theatre, Aorta Sq- Td 937 
948. 

Ydda EJ-Taher Abdsfia'l ursm t ipi a co 
s da pfed for the tbeUre. 


Momttet BVik (Xbe 
of dfe Wolves) 

uiftnpti 

Exbddya Theatre. Td 
5917783. - 

Directed by Ntiril Amm. 


EM Sb agiri (Pro Gypsy) 
El-Salam Theatre, Qasr 


EJ- 


Abd Sl DaBy exc Max 9pm. 
M 355 2484. 

Directed by Shakm Abdd- 
Tjrtif. 

Ba&e (Fanfinc) 

Modb ret Nan Theatre, Tous- 
srf Abbas SL Madinet Nor. 
TU 402 0804. DaBy 10pm. 
Starrarg Sakh El-Saatai. <E- 
recscd 6y Samff H-Astburi. 

D-Gsaxti (Tbe Chain) 
BtSakm Theatre, Qurr EL 
AM. Td 355 2484. DaBy exc 
Mon, 9pm 

Yoor Prenrisskm, Mastw*^** 
El-Farm Theatre. Sanaa SL 
Td 578 2444. DaBy 10pm 
Sat 830pm. 

Wife AhrxHsd Bcdtic, directed 
fay GaU B-Stafcawi 

LECTURES 


Tbe Court Photography of Rind Ckekata, So«y GaBcry 


Mhriee ImpeedWa 

Mem. 35 Talaat Harb Sl Downtown. 
Td 393 3897. Daily 10am, 1pm. 3pm 
A 9pm, ELHorreya B, EL 



The Netherlands 
for Archaeology and Arabic 
Studies , 1 Dr Mahmoud 
Asm! SL Zamalek Td 340 0076 31 
OcLSJOpm. 

Lecture by Prof (Atom Yennrafea, 
Leuven Uni vers ity . 


Ttdtrir Sl Gextra. Daily exc Sun and 
Mon. 9am- 150pm. 

A p er ma ne nt collection of worts by 
fee scriptor Mafanxmd Mnkfatar (d. 
1934). whose granite morumexa to 
Saad Zaghk l ftanda near Qasr KI- 
NS Bridge, and whoso Egypt Awak- 
ening became, samewbst bdssedty, 
an icon of poa rcrototiocary Egypt 


a moB, Roxy, Rdtopolts. Deify 
130am. Ipm 330pm, 630pm. A 
9.30pm; thar-Sat ndtbdgb draw. 
Rantds BBson L Camiche ELM 1 Sl 
T d 574 7436 Daily 1030am, 
130pm, 3.30pm 630pm, 930pm A 

midnight. 

intense action and fabulous special ef- 
frtts. s ta l l i n g Tran Craije. 

iDey 

24 Talaat Harb SL Downtown. 
Td 575 6562. Daily 10am. 1pm, 3pm 
6pm A midnight. Narmatufy, 31 
ELAJtnrm SL Td 250 0254. DaBy 
12.30. 3.30pm. 6J0pm A 930pm; 
Thur A Sat midnight show. Tahrir. 
112 Tahrir SL Dodd. Td 335 5726 
Dally joe. 6pm £ 9po. 

The pumet is mder threat of er- 
te nrmt a ii o n by abeas. Tbe Araeikan 
presidas (it's an American film, re- 
member?) calling on fee world to 
onife, saves fee Earth form de- 
struction an fee fomfe day of fee nh. 
vatian. 

Legeedi of the Fall 
ELHerreya L El-Horreya Malt, Roxy. 
Hdkpolls. DaBy Ipm 3pm Opm A 
9pm; ThurSat midnight show. Ram- 


AJexaerbis: Tbe CMy M 

American Research Centre. 2 ' Simon 
Oty. Td 334 


war Sq. 
8239.3100. 
Lecture by Dr 


BtaachL 


Eoneomk Reforms fas 
Egypt; Comparative Pbrapoetiw 
Oriental HaO, Main Campus. AUC 
El-Shrikh Rihan St- Td 357 5436 6 
Nbr. 5pm. 

Panel discaasioa, tarodaetd by the !»- 
■fian ambaaedw to doored Dr 


Add Bbbai, chairman 
kx Department at A VC; tbe 
cnasioo will be preceded by an cadabi- 
tfon of Indian books. J 

All rnfei iiuttion iqiimv g tiw of 
n)g to face. However, it l atabs wise 
to cheek wife venues fnar. since' 
gr a mmes, dates and time* an 
to change at very abort notice. 

Please telephooe or send information 
to Listings, A! Abram Weekly, Gal n 
St, Cabo. Td 5786064. 

Fax 5786089/833- 

Compihdby 

Injy B-Kdmtbmf 


Around the galleries 


OVER 60 mosaic 
works by 50 artists 
from 12 countries 
are exhibited at tbe 
Alexandria Atelier, 
a show timed to co- 
incide with the Inter- 
national Conference 
on Mosaics held at 
foe Alexandria Con- 
ference Centre. Tbe 
mosaics oa show 
represent a wide 
range of styles and 
trends, from foe 
more experimental, 
which crosses genres 



Ntigah Taker 


by. for example, bringing a sculptural concern 
tor natural materials to bear upon an art form 
which has traditionally insisted upon its artifice, 
to foe more conventional semi-figurative ap- 
proach to mosaics as a medium. 


Watercolours 

Taber which 

an interest in pwww j 
colour for their c 
sake with a concent 
such social i«uq eg 
position of women 
society are an exfrthi; 
Kh* n Mftghra&y . 
The Egyptian Cei 
for International C 
*»r*I ' CooperaC 
hosts engravings by 
19th century Hangar 
artists Ivan Forray i 
Lajos IMnty. Those 
the farnwr 


CCTtnry Egyptian social life and rituals as 1 
subject, while those by Libav are more - 1 
Scape/cityscape oriented. 
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many tongues? 


Undemanding Arabic, ed Alaa EI- 
Gibali; AUC Press; Cairo, 1996 


Fifteoi scholars, many of them well-known experts in 
have — under the efetoxshm of professor 
Alaa H-Gibaly — synthesised, criticised, and extended 
our u nderstanding of Arabic to a volume that -is, ap- 
propriately enough, dedicated to Professor El-Said Ba- 
dawL 

“In Badawi,” writes the editor of fee present volume, 

we have an Arab, — motives indisputably gwnrmi> i ties 
to the classical heritage unremitting .and 
profiefendy trained ip modem linguistics — 'who coot- 
.cedes the actuality, and bona fide theoretical status of fee 
colloquial varieties, fee true native tongues of fee Arab 
peoples." ' 

The main thesis of fee book is it was never true 
feat Arabic had bees unchanging. The writers concur 
feat A rabic has ehwtig^ to the extent drat we hav e dif- 
ferent Arab languages.^ In other words, Arabic, Eke Lat- 
in, gave different and independent languages, tatm 
g*ve birth to French, Italian Spanish, and Portuguese. 
Classical Arabic gave birth to Saudi, Egyptian, Tu- 
nisian, etc. What isimore interesting is feat fee Egyptian 
language is now/bpealqng up in.fe Cairene, Alexandrian, 
and so on. If this thesis is true then fee book is. in. my 
view bona fide an Orientalist effort to destroy Arabic. 

Michael Carter, is Ins paper, tries to present evidence 
of changes within -fee structure of Arabic in its -spoken 
Egyptian form with. special attavtkm to those feat may 
become permanent in fee lan guage as a whole. Empha- 
sis is placed upon what seem to be spontaneous internal 
changes in fee system, drat is, changes that are not an 
. obvious response to contact with other bmgntagey 

K a ss e m M Wahba offers a study of fee social strat- 
ification of Arabic in Alexandria. He takes Latov's 
study of fee sociaT stratification of English in New York 
to exjtlain language variation in Arabic!' Hb investigates 
va riation of fee : spoken language in Alexandria, using a 
qua nti tative sockrtfaiguistic methodology, and reports on 
bow fee modulatioa of a phonetic variable such as em- 
phasis is related to social differences among speakers in 
a digiossic community. . 

Benjamin Harry advances in his paper a model of a 
nmlti-glossic c onrimm m in Arabic and shows bow 
speakers shift along it according to several variables. 
He also reports on an experiment wife Egyptian native 
speakers that points to fee regularity of the varieties; on 
fee continuum, which may lead to the possibility of 
writing a unified grammar for all the varieties of Arabic. • 

Dionisius A Agios discusses the Sicilian jdra'id (reg- 
isters) and their lrngmutic impact on Siculo Arabic. 
These documents, covering fee period from 1091 to 
.1266, provide information an estates and land property 
as well as an the inhabitants who worked for their lords 
in the allocated territories. They are mostly in Greek, 
though seme are in Arabic or in parallel Arabic and 
Greek or Arabic and Latin. The data covers information 
on grain, vmes, trees, woodlands, water rights, stock- 
raising, vegetable fibres, floral commodities, com- 
munications, and so an. The anf hrop on y ms found in 
these registers suggest how their bearers made feeir liv- 
ing. The,- material :> does hove defects; for fee de- 
reogranbeeft laities dafe on sex ratios oris je. ' y ;. y . . 

In recent ytalsi'lbeKyHfis^beenV shiftm^S^fri s®d- 
ying Arabic. J Gone are fhe days wbm-Arabs were con- 
sidered Bedouins Hying m nibbed deserts, feeir history 
reduced to what happened' under fee four PaKph*; in to- 
day’s wodd fee Arabs are an integral put of fee inter- 
national co mm u nit y, and so is the language they speak.. 

Kees Versteegh (Chapter 1) puts jis an the right path 
as he investigates in depth fee cyclical relationship of 
influ ence between attitudes towards the Arabic language 
and the fonuulafion. of_Aiab ; grammarians’ ; theories 
about the origin of speech. Arabic, like any other natural 
language^ has evqlv^ tfaiou^iout its bu^g histoxy, but 
its traditional prescriptive mode of .study has remained 
relatively- unchanged and has continued to donrinate fee 
investigation of fee language fir' some- & ceotnries. It 1 
has been perceived by Anbs and inaxty:.Arabbf>hoaes 
and AratophSes asa language imnnine to changean so- . 
coant of its intimate Erik wife Mam; consequently, new 
ideas, findings, *nd approaches of modem linguistics 
have been routinely feanissed as hrelevanL : 

Ulus, in recent yens, there has been -a shift of focus 
from Teaching Arabic, as an Foreign Language (TAFL) 
at the uuiygsrty level, at least in the West Many sto- 
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dents, university administrators, and • /-.'t SUtQf 

•dcdriOMnakart have pushed for a j-:.--. 
change. They have argued for siqj- •V&'l' ■> 
pkaneotrng, if notreplacmg, fee tra- . - ' ' .&•„ 

dxtioual p bilnto giratT - '/? .’*? 4 % 

(where Arabic is taught either as a t-V. twMK 
means for re aching texts or as a lire- 
grristic system 7 per sc) wife more 
t communicative programmes, where .J , 

the focus is hot only on reading but y 
also on.speakrqg^' listening and writ- 
ingddDs. ■ 

Students of Arabic aoefoEngiristics • v- 

will always be obliged to Professor 
Badawi forhis monumental stndy, ,jVy 

Mustawayat Al-Arainyya Al-Muasira 
fi MJsr, as abook that demonstrates 
as dearly as 'any why languages 
should be studied within fee frame- 
work of their social and cultural con- 
text ' ‘ ' 

Badawi. posits five levels in con- 
temporary Egyptian Arabic, based on 
his study of the caal use of Arabic in 
fee Egyptian media in fee 1960s. 

' Blanc had already defined five levels 
of style in a cross-dialectal ritimtion j 
. (I960), but unEke Blanc, who de- 
fined Iris levels wi thin a purely gram- ’ 
matical framewori; Badawi does so 
sodolingmstically. Only after es- 
tablishing his soctoHnguistic ‘ levels 
does Badawi - Est- fere (Efferent tin- 
guistic feataresof each- level — fit- 
sha al-tariih '“t&ssical Arabic of ”] 
the heritage"; fusha ■ al-asr_ “con- 
temporary classical 'Arabic"; am- 
miyyat at-muthaqqctftn “colloquial of 
fee educated**, ammtyyax al- 
muiaruzwwirm “colloquial of fete en- 
Eghtened"; aaamyyat alrvmmtyyin 
“coQoqirial of tiie uhterate". 

Badawi pmph«gk*»g that his analy- 
sis of oral Arabic in Egypt is based j 
on soriohngmstic factors, since it 
predicts wlncb level a group of peo- 1 
pie will use in certain situations. He - 
claims that his levels are not real, L . 
that ffre dividing Knag between ft™ ’ 

are imaginary, .and that one cannot . 
decide where a level starts and where 
it ends. Hie proposes the levels as a Carved in tablet; 
heuristic , dence to be used in fee gnage spoken by 
Study of wrinHngwkHn wnH Impmiti fi 
features. Yet by amrigning linguistic 

to these levels, Badawi cannot escape fee 
imp res si on others draw that these specific levels do exist 
as neat ca teg o rie s. Furthermore, by assigning each level 
a name, Badawi is farced to draw a dividing hue be- 
tween fee standard aratfeecolloqu^l varieties. - - 

The inteactidn between and cultural elements 
is now mote accessible wife the dictionary df Egyptian 
Arabic, which 'goes beyond a mere Erting of wards by 
mchiding speech genres and a mine of cultural in- 
formation. Likewise, valuable ethnographic accounts of 
focal cultures such as Lane’s Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians or Ahmed Amin's Qqntus Air 
Adat wa-4-taqaU Al-MIsriyya can now be better correlat- 
ed with partial dialect descriptions Eke Mahmoud Tay- 
mour’s Al-'Amthal AL-Ammiyya to enhance our under- 
standing of the contemporary sociolinguistic experience. 

One of fee annoying aspects of Arabic for fee empir- 
ical linguist who takes real native speakers seriously is 
feat most educated native .speakers appear to reside in 
fee middle of a digiossic rn n li mm m, rather H m n at ei ther 
or both ends. It is difficult to find contemporary ex- 
amples of “pure” colloquial, uninfluenced by the literary 
language or by Western modes of expression, and it is 
even more difficult to find examples of the pure literary 
language, fitsha, uninfluenced by fee spoken language 
and hy Western modes of expression. Speakers them- 
selves are very aware of fee source of feeir linguistic 
-material, and can tell yon if a particular lexical item, 
grammatical pa t tern , or even vowel marker, is dialectal 
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Carved In tablets of stone? Not quite, as tldi 9th century century manuscript shows. And if it is not quite the lan- 
guage spoken by 12th centary Shri&an Arabs, Understanding Anibic wfll tefl you why 


or fusha. In other words, speakers are acutely aware of 
fee digiossic nature of thm- language situation, and of 
tiie two varieties that make up this situation. However, 
when they actually produce language, be it spoken or 
written, fee overwhelming tendency is to produce lan- 
guage that falls somewhere between the two. 
'Njfefll&'ATAbdd^attHh argiito that newspaper lan- 
guage need not be viewed with suspicion, as a source of 
destruction of Classical Arabic. It should be viewed in- 
stead as a valuable so ur ce of linguistic data on the cur- 
rent ehangra t»lring place in Modem Standard Arabic. 
Systematic analysis of newspaper language would be 
be ne ficial not only to descriptive studies of Arabic but 
also to teachers of Arabic as a foreign language, when 
their students wife to study the Arabic of today rather 
Hum fee liwgiiny of past generations. 

In the context of Egyptian journalism. Modem Stan- 
dard Arabic (MSA) is used to relay current events and 
commentaries to readers in a linguistic medium that is 
essentially neutral, simple, yet expressive and com- 
municative. It is these characteristics that set jour- 
nalistic writing apart from other forms of writing. Even 
journalistic language shares some of fee char- 
acteristics of scientific and literary writing, h is not as 
specific and dry as the funner, nor as aesthetic and met- 
aphorical as the latter, and is essentially employed for 
prsgmatic and social rather than for literary or scientific 
purposes (Hamza 1961). Scientific and literary lan- 
guage, an the other hand, share same, bat not all of the 


f u nctions and features of journalistic language . The for- 
mer shares wife journalistic Impa g e its concern fin fac- 
tually, while fee latter shares its concern for style. 

Most new writing today follows what is commonly 
known in journalistic jargon as the “inverted pyramid" 
method, which dictates that any story be presented in 
paragraphs with the most important elements in tiie top 
paragraph followed by the remaining paragraphs is an 
order of descending i mportance. This form of writing, 
as Anderson and ftnle state, “puts the c li max of a story 
at the beginning, in the hearT. The adoption of this 
method in Egyptian journalism in (be 1950s in the hands 
of the founders of Akhbar El-Yom newspaper, AE and 
Mustafa Amin, reflected a marked ebangg in the phi- 
losophy of journalistic writing. Prior to fee app e aran ce 
of Akhbar El-Yom, reporters sought to keqj their readers 
in suspense for the longest time possible by holding the 
crurial details until fee end of tiie report 

However, the bode is a qualitative description of lan- 
guage variation, but it must be followed by interpretive 
that may be applied in explaining language behaviour in 
the Egyptian community. We hope more studies will be 
made to elaborate a taxonomy of language s ituatio ns, 
and that ultimately, that taxonomy will be replaced by a 
consistent frame of reference in which this kind of 
thinking about language and this kind of research mi g ht 
be done. 

Reviewed by Jiff. Shebl ETKomy 


Tripping on the middle ground 


Nasser’s Blessed Movement Egypfs 
Free Officers and the July Revolution, 
Joel Gordon, AUC Press, Cairo, 1996 


This is not bedtime , reading. Focusing on -phai he de- 
scribes as “the transitional period from coop d’fctat to 
revofution." Joel Gordon has talrenupon himself fee lade 

ofremtepretingfeefiistye^ofthoJEgypt^XTrTOlulion 
of 1952. And. as wife any historical analysis -which rests 
on very distinct theoretical parametres, Iris argument 
works only if you accept all fee -facets of tiie theory he 
meticulously -constructs — should the reader be so bold 
as to tamp er with .a^smglo aspect of his argument the 
whole edifice becomes shaky and unponvinefaig. 

Under Nasser, fee- mOitaiy regime launched an am- 
bitious programme of poEtkal, social and economic re- 
form. Egypt became a leader in Arab a id noteaEgned 
politics, as well as a model for political mobilisation and 
nati onal development tbroughout foe Third World. Ac- 
cording to the author, this historical !<®acy often diverts 
a tt r i ti on away from the early years oi the revolution it- 
self a period of transition in which Nasser and his col- 
; leagues-grtijed forfficectDOii- Gordon-tnes to differentiate 
his weak from foe plethara of .stodiesHwi the' revolution, 
by offering -his . ami version of “how die regime solid- 
ified hs hold over fee state and tiie e&ect feat process, 
die political revolution, had on a nascent social revolu- 
tion , win complex account of the 'characters and events 
of the period are supported by interviews wife par- 


ticipants and observers of the inridcots described. 

Gordon goes to great lengths to justify his choke of 
topic he sees fee political debate in Egypt today as col- 
oured by tiie ongoing debate -about fee rims and success- 
es of fee Free Officers, as the nation shrives to rediscover 
its past in fommiatmg policies for the future. This is why 
the early years of the revolution are so important ac- 
cording to Gordon, an tmdcsstandmg of tiie revolution, 
and of the shape and content of Egyptian political life un- 
der Sadat, aiu subsequently Mubarak, requires a re- 
evaluation of fee decay of liberalism prior to revolution, 
and of tiie Nasserist values tiie officers came to propound 
in die course of their years in power. Through his analy- 
sis of the period, be attempts to answer questions such as 
‘What options fed Egypt’s political leaders promote as 
tiie oM regime tottaed?* and ‘Did the officers have a pre- 
conceived political agenda?’ 

But,- though well r esea r ched , and certainly weH- 
. formulated, something is missing from the stndy. For 
starters, Gordon never clearly- defines his terminology. 
Even bis use of fee term ‘revofrrion’ is never concfnsave- 
Jy explained. Throughout fee book he steers a wavering 
middle course between a Marxist perspective and its 
sometime antithesis, tiie supposedly ‘realist’ power pol- 
itics eaqKxmded by cdriirity statesmen such as Kissinger. 


The former views revolutions as the ‘locomotive of his- 
tory’, the inevitable transition which propels the world 
from one historical era and economic system to another. 
Individuals may act in a revolution, but they do not 
create tiie conditions for social upheaval — they are in- 
stead die beneficiaries of a wave of change winch they 
ride to achieve their ends. The alternative perspective 
views revolutions not as fee inevitable evolution of his- 
torical and economic factors, but as tiie work of power 
seeking individuals, who subvert the system and create 
chaos to sati sfy their own Machiavellian ends. 

What remains so disconcerting to the reader is that 
Gordon’s book a ttem pt s to incorporate both traditions in 
what tnms out to be a rather uneasy union. 

For him die Free Officers both did and did not bring 
about the July Revolution of 1952. Though the Free Of- 
ficers are at the c entr e of his study, be rejects theories 
that depict their role as inevitable: “It is too often taken 
for granted that Egypt stood on the brink of social revolu- 
tion, and Chat if & Fine Officers takeover was not in- 
evitable, their ass umption of absolute power was." He 
condemns this as fee product of hindsight and the re- 
writing of history by the officers once in power. For him 
tiie revolution was a much more haphazard affair, “a mil- 
itary coop organised by junior officers wife unfocused 


goals and Hunted ambitions which became over tiie 
course of the following decade a revolution from above 
that transformed Egyptian society and reoriented the way 
Egyptians look at themselves and tiie world". 

At the same time, he argues that the officers should not 
be ar the centre of the debate. The feilnrc of the old re- 
gime was also “fee result of external factors.- The of- 
ficers were acted upon as much as they acted." And 
among the external factors he cites is the well- 
documented background role of the foreign powers. 

In spite of incongruities this hook should (and does) 
form a staple ingredient of any academic booklist, as a 
supplement to students interested in tiie politics and die 
history of the region. Characterising tiie transition pe- 
riod as “one of experimentation, groping, and shifting al- 
liances", the book focuses in detail on fee complex ma- 
noeuvring between mili tary and civilians during tiie first 
two years of military rule. But that is exactly the prob- 
lem. To the lay reader with only a shaky underst andin g 
of events, tins bode becomes confusing. The wealth of 
detail, though informative, often obscures the bigger pic- 
ture. Gordon’s book preaches to die converted — it is no 
introduction to first time readers. 

Reviewed by Yasmin AUam 


Festival of Arabic Music, 1-10 Nov: Programme 
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During my recent visit to Lon- 
don I asked the British Council 
to arrange meetings wife or- 
ganisations involved in chil- 
dren's literature, a domain of 
writing that has always inter- 
ested me. So they did, and 1 
had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to a number of people, 
either writing for children, or 
advising cm tiie right books to 
read. 

Tbe Young Book Trust was 
such an organisation. It was 
quite an experience walking 
through their offices and 
browsing through the thousand 
and one books displayed on 
their shelves. The Trust’s main 
task is, in their own words, “to 
bring children and books to- 
gether". The Book Trust has 
already celebrated its 70th an- 
niversary, bat it was not until 
1970 feat the “Young” section 
was bom in order to provide 
information concerning chil- 
dren's books. With 7,000 new 
titles published every year, one 
can realise fee magmude of 
the Trust's responsibilities. 

The work starts wife reading 
the newspapers and scanning 
them for references to books 
and publishing houses. All ar- 
ticles and interviews are cut 
out to be filed and book re- 
views are cheeked against tiie 
Trust’s own records. While I 
was there, the telephone didn’t 
stop ringing, with aO types of 
questions for the Trust to an- 
swer. The majority of calls, 
however, come from re- 
searchers, television, radio, 
and other media, are main- 

ly concerned wife checking 
facts and arranging contacts 
wife authors. 

A large number of inquiries 
came from bookshops trying 
to sort out different customers’ 
orders and exploring some of 
the tides they were not aware 
of Tbe ordinary public, 
fonngh, is not without its own 
requests, either trying to dis- 
cuss books, confirming gener- 
al information or mmptafnmg 
about the services of certain 
bookshops. 

Tbe Trust publishes a mag- 
azine called Our Choice. It is 
best described as a report of 
what children Eke to read. 
Twenty schools from all over 
tiie Untied Kingdom receive a 
big box full of hooks from the 
Trust, aimed at fee 11 to 16 
year-old reader. The pupils 
were asked to select hooks 
which appealed to them, read 
them and then send feeir re- 
views to the ThisL Tbe result 
of this little experiment is tiie 
third edition of Our Choice, 
containing reviews of books 
varying from realistic stories 
to poetry and drams, wife hor- 
ror, comedy and thrillers in be- 
tween. 

The Trust also publishes a 
magazin e called YBT News, 
which features articles by au- 
thors of children’s literature, 
comments an the publication 
of children's books and a pro- 
file of <me of the writers. In 
one of fee issues I found a 
charming statement tty Jane 
ChurchflL a leading author; 
which captures fee spirit of an 
ideal writer for children: “I 
love creating books for chil-'- 
dren," she writes, “The UK has 
an unparalleled wealth of chil- 
dren’s book talents, past, 
presort and future. No one has 
the faintest idea if our next 
book will be successful; chil- 
dren wfll be tbe final de cisi on 
rankers. It’s a funny old busi- 
ness, and I wouldn’t want ft 
any other way.” 

In spite of the spread of tele- 
vision, magazines in England 
stiE manage to spread their 
branches rod continuously in- 
crease. Not only are they re- 
garded as fim - which is not a 
negligible aspect - but offer tre- 
mendous educational benefit 

Tbe report also shows that 
magarines are read and reread 
by children to tbe extent that 
they are often almost known 
by heart. When they finish “de- 
vouring” them, they are not 
thrown away, but are placed on 
the ever growing pile and be- 
come part of a prized collec- 
tion. 

Meeting, watching and lis- 
tening to what is being done 
for British children, I could not 
but feel deeply sony for our 
children. When 1 was asked at 
fee Young Book Trust about 
fee number of new titles pub- 
lished annually in Egypt, 1 hnrl 
no reply. I was happy that I 

was not asked about fee num- 
ber of children’s magazines. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 
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Mam Ball, Opera Borne, Gedra. TH 341 
2926. 

‘ 1 Nov, 8pm. ■ ■ 

Traditional Oriental songs: lyrics by Mus- 
tafa Mahmoud (Egypt), music by. Tcwfik 
Al-Basha (Leboaoa). conducted by Mus- 
t&fii N&gui (Egypt);- wife the Guo Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Cairo Opera 
Choir. Musical imedude: Mohamed H- 
Bdw, wife fee Arabic Music Ensemble, 
conducted bySalah Gbobaxhi (Egypt). 

2 No*. 8pm. 

Tarritiha Oriental Music Troupe (GalBee), ' 
conducted by Nessim Dakota. The Ais&wa 
-Troupe (Morocco). Tbe . National Arabic 
- Music^ Ensemble, conducted by EeHm Sa- 
hab (Egyp t). Musical interlude: Reem Ka- 
mal QSgypt) and EEas Karsh (Sjriaj. 

3 Now, Spa. 

The Arabic Music Professors’- Syndicate 
Troupe (Syria), conducted by Mnhiedrim 
Al-B&mcriri. Musical mtedoderKhikd Ben 
Bwwem and Gbada- per f orm music by 
Yonsscf Al-Mehana (Kuwait). The Atteya 
Shams Sextet (Egypt). Musical interlude: 
Gbada Ragab (Egypt) and Saber AL-Roba’i 


(Tunisia). 

4 Nov, 8pm. 

The Conservatoire Orchestra: concerto for 
violin and orchestra, composed hy Atteya 
Sharara, soloist Hasan Shaxaia (Egypt). 
Musical interlude: Manal Madam (GalOee). 
Traditional Music (Ira q). Mohamed Amro 
Troupe (Saudi Arabia). Musical interlude: 
Aii Abdel-Kernn (Saadi Arabia) and Hayal 
AZ-lfeis (Morocco). 

5 Nov, 8pm . . 

Songs by Sabah Fakfary (Syria). 

6 Nov, 8pm. ■ 

Sabri Medalal Troupe (Syria). Arabic Mu- 
sic Ensemble, conducted by Salah GhobasW 
(Egypt). Musical interlude: Elias Karam 
(Syria) ondNagah Sallara (Lebanon) wife 
the Arabic Music Ensemble (Egypt). 

7 Nov, 8pm. 

Songs hy Sabah Fakhiy (Syria). 

8 Nov, Spa. 

Arabic Music Ensemble; conducted by Sa- 
lah GbobasM (Egypt). Musical mtcrinde: 

Leila Ali (Morocco) and Nouxcddin AI-Baji 
(Tunisia). Traditional Oriental songs: com- 
positions by Atteya Sharara. vocals by Nel- 


ly Zcidan and Mohamed Abdd-Sattar 
(Egypt). Musical interlude: Medhar Saleh 


9 Nov, 8pm. 

Mohamed Abdel- Wahab Troupe, conducted 
by Qadri Sorour (Egypt). Abdu Sberif (Mo- 
rocco). Nonr El-Hnssein Ensemble for Ar- 
abic Music (Jordan). Musical interlude: 
Sofia Sadeq (Tunisia). 

10 Nov, Spin. 

National Arabic Music Ensemble, con- 
ducted by Selim Sahab (Egypt)- Arabic 

Music Ensemble, conducted by Salah Gbo- 
baahi (Egypt). Musical mteriude: Hani 
Shaker (Egypt). 

Gomhoariye Theatre, Gomhouriva St Tel 
341 2926. 

2 Nov, 9pm. 

Al-Wondadyia Troupe far Andalusian Mu- 
sic (Algeria)- Arabic Music Ensemble, con- 
ducted by Salah Ghobashi (Egypt). Musical 
imcxlodc: Nourcddin Al-Bsji (TanMx), 

Hayat AHdxis (Morocco). Sabri Medalal 
Tronpe (Syria). Musical interlude: All Ab- 
dd-Kerim (Saudi Arabia}. 


3 Nov, 9pm. 

Tarshflia Oriental Music Ensemble (Gal- 
Dee). Al-Aisawa Troupe (Morocco). Mu- 
sical mteriude: May (Egypt), Abdel-Hadi 
BelkHyal (Morocco). National Arabic Mu- 
sic Ensemble, conducted by Selim Sahab 

(Egypt) 

6 Nov, 9pm. 

Mohamed Abdel-Wahab Troupe, conducted 
by Qadri Sorour (Egypt). Mohamed Amro 
Tronpe (Saudi Arabia). Abdn Al-Sherif 
(Morocco). Tbe Zeftoun Institute for the 


Blind (Egypt). Musical interlude: Manal 
Madam (Gafflee). 

8 Nov, 9pm. 

National Arabic Music Ensemble, con- 
ducted by Selim Sahab (Egypt). The Arabic 
Mimic Professors’ Syndicate Troupe (Syr- 


ia), conducted by Mohieddio Al-fiameshi. 
Musical interlude: Saber Al-Reba’i (Tu- 
nisia). National Arabic Music Ensemble 
and the Opera Children’s Choir, conducted 
by Scion Sahab (Egypt). 

9 Nov, 9pm. 

The American University Arabic Music 
Troupe, conducted by Mustafa Ahmed. Tra- 


ditional Music (Iraqj. Musical interlude: 
Ahmed Ibrahim (Egypt). 

SmeB Had, Open Boose, Gezbra. Td 341 
2926. 

3 Nov, 539pm. 

Olid recital ItyMoanirBesbir. 

4 Nov, 339pm. 

Chil dren's Choir Troupe, Tbe Suzuki En- 
semble for violin (Egypt). 

5 Nop, 539pm 

The Wedadiya Troupe for Andalusian Music 
(Algeria). 

6 Nov, 530pm. 

Panel discussion on fee the works of Mah- 
moud Ahmed El-Hefin, to made his centenary. 
Panel chair Samba El-Kholi (Egypt). 

9 Nov. 538pm. 

Lecture by Gumaa Ben Khamig Al-Sbkk The 
Role of The Oman Traditional Musk: Centre 
in fee Conservation of Musical Heritage. The 
lecturer is the director of tbe centre. 

Lecture hy Easam Al-Mallah: Omani Mmr gg. 
a Discipline. Tbe lecturer is the centre’s advis- 
or and professor of Ethnic Muse, 
University (Oman). 
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31 October - 6 November 1996 


Inter-Continental Hotels and Resorts 



celebrates 5 decades of excellence 


Fifty years of 
innovation 
and expertise 


1996 marks the 50th anniversary 
for Inter-Continental Hotels and 
Resorts worldwide In two spec- 
tacular gala evenings, Inter- 
Continental Hotels and resorts 
Middle East and Africa and the 
Semiramis Inter-Continental cel- 
ebrated “Five Decades of Ex- 
cellence 0 at the hotel 

Over 800 guests from 17 coun- 
tries in the Middle East and Af- 
rica were welcomed by Mr and 
Mrs Raymond Khalife, president 
of Inter-Continental Resorts Mid- 
dle East and North Africa, and 
Mr and Mrs Hans Werner 01- 
bertz, regional vice-president op- 
erations Egypt and general man- 
ager, Semiramis Inter- 
Continental. 

Raymond Khalife started the 
evening off with a note of thanks 
to all guests for their continued 
support and patronage, followed 
by an exciting presentation given 
by an Inter-Continental area ex- 
ecutive which took the audience 


through landmark events that 
happened to Inter-Continental 
Hotels and Resorts between 
1946 and 1996. 

Highlights of these spectacular 
events were world-renown Alex 
and Craig, Linda Flemming, Ta- 
iaat Zein and famous Oriental 
belly-dancer Dina 

As an end-note the staff of the 
Semiramis Inter-Continental 
joined the guests in a celebration 
with a 50th anniversary parade, 
a birthday cake and a big Thank 
You bouquet of balloons. 

inter-Continental today has 190 
hotels in 67 countries with plans 
to have more than 200 Inter- 
Continental and Forum Inter- 
nationa! Hotels and 100 global 
partner hotels by the year 2000, 
and will no doubt continue on its 
surge to serve the 21st century 
guests. With 50 years of in- 
novation and expertise, Inter- 
Continental will be there to pro- 
vide, well into the millennium. 


Q - UNIQUELY INIER-CONTWEOTAL ■ UNIQUELY INTER- CONTINENTAL - UNIQUELY INTER-CONTINENTAL ■' UNIQUELY INTERCONTINENTAL 


Five Decades of Excellence. 





Uniquely Inter-Continental. 


Fifty years ago. In ter- Continental Hotels and Resorts began 
bringing the highest standards of hospitality to travellers in the most 
important destinations in the world. In the spirit of celebrating our 
50 ch Anniversary we would like to thank all our guests for their 
continued support and patronage. Happy Anniversary! 






Mr Raymond Kbafffe, president of Inter-Continental Hotels and 
Resorts, Middle East and North Africa, aad Mr Banz Werner CT- 
bertz, regional vice-president operations Egypt and general manag- 
er, S emira mis Inter-Continental, cutting the 56tir anniversary cake 


One ^iJd. One Hotel. 
Uniquely InterContinental. 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
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Situated m Uk durmijy Shann El Maya Ba* 
Shura El Skatii Inter-Coo linen tiJ Rand & 
Caumi ha* wonderful views ewer die Red Sea and 
id iwdy a short Inst ride from HuqhoJa. 

The nswrt » k! in extensive landscaped grounds 
with shaded areas and a huautifu] sandy bench 
Excellent spate kaaktiis rang; from a Lug; outdoor 
swimming pod, floodlit tennis courts, laDunk 
Remand j vupcdJjr cquqqxxi HaUi (Uj widr {the. 
ravB ojAvt awtmming pool and- sauna. 
Cmpuhetbove Unteiess «vim an: available with 
a super!] selection ci eemferenee rooms and a 
kancpirf ballroom mating it a perfect centre (ot 
".xit i S tnwn" uK'rtm& and incentive gatherings, 
liv novrv.it> w further irdomutioa an tad 
nur led tetd agent or the RegWnd sales rfhee 

(Jireri lines) Tel: 20 (21355 673031/33. 


% 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Europe • Americas ■ Asia Pacific ■ Middle East • Africa 


CAIRO Semiramis Inter Continental Cairo: Tel: 20(2) 355-7171, Fax: 20(2) 356-5020 g 
HURGHADA Hurghada InterContinental Resort Sc Casino: Tel: 20(65) 445911. Fax: 20(65) 445910 5 

SHARM EL^SIEIKH Sharm O-Shcikh InrerConnxicntal Resort i Casino: TeL (062) 601111. Fax: (062) 601295 5; 


UNIQUELY INTER -CONTINENTAL - UNIQUELY INTERCONTINENTAL - UNIQUELY INTER-CONTTNENIAL - UNIQUELY HTER-COKTD&NTAL 


Mr Raymond Khalife, president of Inter-Continental Hotels and 
Resorts, Middle East and North Africa, midst Intercontinental 
senior executives; Mr Atfonz Maloschlk, regional vke-preddent 
operations East Africa and general manager Nairobi Inter- 
Continental, Mr Ahmed Ramadan, regional director of opera- 
tions UAE aad general manager Dubai Inter-Continenbd, Mr 
Hanz Werner Olbertz, regional vice-president operations Egypt 
and general manager Semiramis Inter-Continental, Mr Johnny 
Fattaleh, regional vice-president operations Saadi Arabia and 
general manager Jeddah Inter-Continental, Mr Anthony LJd- 
dUrd, area vfce-preshleat, sales and marketing. Middle East and 
Africa and Mr Roger Kacon, regional vice-president operations 
West Africa and general manager of Ivoiie Inter-Con tin ratal 
Abahjjan ratting the 50th anniversary cake 


t)nc Wurll One Hotel, 
Uniquely Inlvr-ContiiKnuL 
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RESORT A CUINO 
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Special offer 


Al-Ahram 
Weekly is now 
available at a 
special rate for 
every school 
and university 
student... 


Subscription rate 


3 Months 6 Months 1 Year 
LE 5.00 LE 10.00 LE 20.00 


For further 
information, contact 
the Subscription 
Department: 


Just present your school 
or university identity card 


Tels3391090 
AKAfaram, Af-Galaa St- 
Cairo, Egypt 
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31 October- 6 Novenfog 1996 ... ^^^boFdCm FeatlireS 1 5 

The earth trembled for only one^ of lives were changed forever. But how? Four years later, Marfa Tadros explores the answer 
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The ’93 tremor brought down apartment buildings like so many card houses, destroyed ancient places of worship and new places of learning. Tent camps became home for thousands of victims 


Earthquake: four years after 


Far' Umm A mr, being a single parent with three 
children was lord enough — - the last , thing she 
needed was an earthquake to jolt her family’s al- 
ready precarious existence. “My husband left me 
eight years ago to many a. younger woman.. I 
haven’t seen him since, although I hear he is doing 
well He hasn’t spent a penny on his children since 
he left,” she said. 

fhfy fPVt h yhoplr for * inte rn Catm at 
3:14pm, on 12 October- 1992 ,-CSiwi Amr’s husband 
was-living in a solid home in Imbaba. But the moth- 
er of three lost her home and eventually had to 
straggle to find somewhere to live; Even Though 
Umm Amr was repeatedly, told that ber place in 
Boulaq H-Dakrour was unfit to live in bemuse the 
earthquake bad weakened fire walls, she and her 
children continued to live there for over a year until 
they were relocated to a new one bedroom unit in 
ELNahda, 15km northeast of Cairo. 

Umm Amr and her children are. one thousands 
of families in Greater Cairo dupjaoed by the earth- 
quake and resettled by thegovemment inaeyai set- 
tlement areas including Qatamiya, Dbwcqa, El- 
Nahda, ELA’yat, Manshiyat EkBakari, Muqattam 
and Ain Helwan. 

“We were very lucky that when the eart hq uake 
happened, leaving thousands on the streets, we had 
vacant low-cost housing blocks. These were in- 
itially built for new university graduates andnew- 
tyweds," explained Youssef H assan, under- 
secretary of & housing and utilities department for 
Cairo Goveraorate. There are three mam settlement 
complexes in Cabo — r- El-Nahda, Muipttam, and 
Ain Helwan — he added. 


' ' Four years after the earthquake, Hassan admits 
that not all displaced families in Cano have been re- 
settled 1 yet: "For a while the construction of new 
buildings stopped because the contractors had 
elaniM an the government which were long over- 
due. But the government has resolved this problem 
and over the last six months, more homes h8ve been 
built. The last 2,000 displaced families wifl be re- 
: arttiftH in El-Nahda and-Maqattam-by-Decemberat ' 
foe latest 7, 

However, even for Arose who received their units 
shortly after the earthquake, there is still some am- 
biguity about how muiA of the cost they will have 
; to bear. Far Umm Amr and many like her, the issue 
of rent is very distressing. Wooing fall-time as a 
house cleaner, foe change of location meant that she 
could no longer work for the same households in 
the heart of Cairo and nobody in ber new neigh- 
bourhood could afford a cleaner. 

The Red Crescent unit in El-Nahda offered her a 
job two years ago. She earns LE90 monthly — out 
of which she has to pay LE30 fix rent The rest of 
her salary .must be stretched as far as possible to 
cover her children’s school tuition and food ex- 


: “I heard rumours I will have to start paying back 
rent for the fist few months which 1 thought were 
free. I can't afford it, unless we aO go without food. 
Will they throw me out if 1 can’t pay?" Umm Amr 
demanded. 

Hassan denied die possibility: “Nobody will be 
forced to leave their Domes. We have not thrown 
anybody out and this is an unlikely scenario. Can 
you imagine fi>e public reaction if we threw some- 


one out because they were too poor to pay?” He 
also denied accusations that some residents are now 
being asked to pay instalments as high as LEI ,000 
for the first months m which they paid no rent 

“The People’s Assembly decided that instalments 
should be paid over a period of 40 instead of 30 
years, with the same interest rate of 6 per cent and 
they increased foe -housing loan to LEI 4,000 per 
-unit," beaddetL “In the end, don’t forget they have 
brand new homes they would never have dreamt of 
before. The day the units were being handed out in 
El-Nahda, you could hear women ululating, many 
of whom had been living in shun conditions be- 
. fare.” 

Slum or no slum, alternative housing is still, if 
anything, a mixed blessing for the majority. On the 
bright side, millions of pounds were poured into 
making their new habitat as comprehensive in ser- 
vices as is realistically possible. El-Nahda and Ain 
Helwan, far instance, were chosen as pilot com- 
munity development projects by the government 
and UNICEF. In El-Nahda, the Egyptian Red Cres- 
cent Society was involved in resettling over 42,000 
people and at Ain Helwan, the Integrated Care So- 
ciety, a non-gove rnm ental organisation chaired by 
Suzanne Mubarak, helped resettle 30,000 people. 

Hoda Barakat, general manager of the Egyptian 
Red Crescent Society, explained that a few weeks 
after the earthquake, the society was suddenly con- 
fronted with file task of settling low-income fam- 
ilies from more than 13 different poor and un- 
planned districts across Cairo to the remote area of 
El-Nahda.- 

“In the beginning, there was no infrastructure, not 
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Starting from scratch 


“We are trying to live, but I can’t say 
we are really living — at least not like 
before," said AH Abdel- Magid, s peak- 
ing freon his modest new apartment in 
El-Nahda, 1 5 kilometres riortbeast of 
Cairo. Before foe 1992 earthquake, 
Abdel-Magid, his wife Yomna, .and 
their six children lived in an old 5- 
bedroom flat in Are lower-middle 
rins e Cairo district of S-Sayeda Zei- 
nab. When the earthquake bn, Abdel- 
Magid was at work and Yomna was 
cooking lunch. “I grabbed the chil- 
dren and just ran.. 1 could fed Are 
stairs crumbling « radar my feet,” 
Yomna recalled. Within minutes. Are 
whole building had- tumbled to foe 

ground. 

“My life savings were lost-in a mo- 
merit under the rubble,” lamented Ab- 
del-Magid. Pointing to his virtually 
toothless mnnifh, he added, *T got di- 
abetes imme diately afterwards and 
my teeth fell out.” 

Abdel-Magid, 60, painted houses for 
14 years in Kuwait *My dream was to 
give my children tire best life possible. 
1 wanted them to have a comfortable 
home. You should have visited my 
place before foe earthqua ke. Oh , it was 
exquisite — Aw nicest fimfoure and 
lots t of household appliances. . I fodn*t 

waEfl my family to want for any thing , 

so 1 wodred day and njgttto save eve- 
ry piastre," he said. 

During those 34 years, Abdel- 
Magid fod save a total of LE80,000. 
But it was all barred in the earth- 
quake. The painter bad also kept his 


savings at home with his mother rath- 
er than in a bank because be wanted to 
make sure that when he travelled, his 
mother and sister would have immedi- 
ate access to any amount of cask. 

“My mother was did and sick and 
my sister had a heart condition — I 
had to noire sure they would be taken 
care of Bul l didn't. know this would 
happen," he sighed. After the earth- 
quake, Abdel-Magid returned with 
rescue workers to lode for his money. 
But . they found nothing but rubble. 

The femDy finally moved to then- 
new residence .in El-Nahda after 
windin g 40 days in a tent at a make- 
shift camp site in Sayedfe Zeinab. “We 
had to start from scratch,” explained 

Abdel-Magid- '“I still haven’t finished 

payin g off Are instalments for all fire 
fu rnitu r e you see here.” 

- To p3y off foe remaining, in- 
stalments, Abdel-Magid sells sand- 
wiches. On average, his monthly earn- 
ings are around LEI 50 — LE70 of 
which is for nan. The tent for.his old 
five-bedroom apartment in Sayeda 
Zeinab was only LE6. 

“I just can't face gorag back to Kur 
wait to go op and down scaffolds any- 
more, Fm too old for that,” -he ex- 
plained. With the help bf.tiie Red 
Creseenf Abdel-Mated has acquired a 
small shop where lw plans to sell 
painting supplies. "I know m never 

os, even if 1 make- a-profit from- fife 
shop. On the other hand, "bay losses 
amount to nothing when I think that . 


my- family came out unharmed," he 
said. 

For 74-year-old Fad! Mohamed Ib- 
rahim, and his wife SStt Zoubah, the 
spacious, sunny, one-bedroom flat 
they have been given is a real dream 
home. . Before the earthquake, they 
were living in a shim area of Dar El- 
Bassari, behind El-Imam El-Shafie 
Street in Al-Azhar district 

Ibrahim sold fried liver and occa- 
sionally watermelons, too. He and his 
wife managed to save their few be- 
longings (a cupboard, table, bed and 
stove) before the entire building col- 
lapsed. “Of course, this is a much nic- 
er place than die one we were living 
in. I tike our new home,” he said with 
satisfaction as his wife nodded in 
agreement. 

Since he settled is El-Nahda nearly 
four years ago, Ibrahim has not been 
asked to pay any Ran, just electricity. 
"You know I spent my Efe savings 
(LE370) on some wood to patch to- 
gether a kiosk for my wife and myself 
after the earthquake. For force 
months, we lived in the kiosk until we 
came here,” he recalled. 

Despite their feeling? of comfort, 
Ibrahim and Sitt Zoubah kmg for the 
atmosphere of their old hoy (com- 
munal district), where everyone knew 
each other wril and where they lived 
a doorstep away from their force mar- 
ried daughter s. Now, they are aD 
alone, isolated and feeling somewhat 

alien in this far away new settlement. 

The couple are mostly dependent on 


the goodwill of their new neighbours 
for their welfare, but Sitt Zoubah 
adds. “My daughters help, too. They 
each take turns to come aO the way 
from El-Imam once a week to bring 
us food and goodies. I regret not see- 
ing them as much as before, but what 
can they do? It takes them nearly two 
hours to come here.” 

Commuting between the old and the 
new is a real hassle for many, in- 
cluding Adel Mohamed and Hossneya 
El-Saad. Mohamed earned his living 
near Al-Azhar street as a car park at- 
tendant. Since be has no real trade, be 
sees little opportunity in El-Nahda — 
after all, (here are virtually no cars 
and no shortage of parking. 

Now the burden of Us household is 
greater than before: "Often I have to 
pay LE1.50 to get to work because 
I’m forced to take a microbes since 
the bus is ® crammed.” Mohamed 
makes LE6-7 a day, LE3 of which is 

for transport. Consequently. Aw left- 
over money to feed foe family of Sev- 
ern is not enough. 

And, according to Hossneya, the 
problems don't end there: “I can't buy 
my household needs from here, every- 
thing is too expensive and the bread 
doesn’t taste mce. Besides, Fm used 


doesn’t taste mce. Besides, I m used 
to doing my shopping in El-Attaba.” 

Mahomed's children will un- 
doubtedly grow up- in a nicer flat, in a 
dean, new district, but their parents 
win continue; to find difficulty in ad- 
justing to tins new life — and all foe 
additional costs it entails. 


aD the units were ready, there were no roads, no ser- 
vices or facilities and no transport to and from El- 
Nahda,” recalls BarakaL 

W ithin a short period of time, the Red Crescent 
helped open three markets, a post office and helped 
distribute over 150 commercial shops to local in- 
habitants. According .to- a .survey the National 
Council for Cbrkfoood and Mothemood (NCCM) 
conducted at El-Nahda, 52-percent of families have 
a monthly income less than LE200. The majority of 
new settlers had no regular jobs, skills or trade. 

The psychological and social turmoil of being 
suddenly uprooted from one’s community of family 
and friends was as draining as die lack of a solid in- 
come. Aida Guindy, member of the executive b oard 
of file Integrated Care Society and former UNICEF 
director for Europe and Africa, was a key player in 
mobilising community development and coop- 
eration at Ain Helwan. Inaugurated by Suzanne Mu- 
barak in early 1993, Ain Helwan received an award 
as one of the top 10 urban development projects at 
the United Nations Habitat 0 conference held in 
Turkey last year. 

Without a network of friends and neighbours, a 
new residence would never become borne. “For 
many families, it took over two years to settle 
down. Some chose to go and live with relatives in- 
stead. Same received their apartments but wouldn’t 
live in them. The losses were tremendous — even if 
it was just an old mattress or a rickety chair or a 
family bed,” said Guindy. 

Many felt isolated, bitter and dispirited. “But we 
taill wanted to promote the concept of participation 
— it is their community; they must be involved in 


foe planning and execution of any p rogramm e; they 
must participate in foe decision-making process,” 
she asserted. 

Practically, that meant foe election of a cluster 
leader for every building to communicate, discuss 
and express foe interests of his block. Out of 14 
cluster leaders in Ain Helwan, 12 are women. Clus- 
ter leaders gather every fortnight for a neighbour- 
hood committee meeting and axis elected by the res- 
idents annually. 

The idea, explained Guindy. was “to empower the 
community to identify and put forward their own 
suggestions about how to deal with their most press- 
ing problems.” Social clubs for women, foe elderly, 
the disabled and children were set up to foster a 
feeling of togetherness. Community initiatives rang- 
ing from literacy classes, to the ABCs of electricity 
and plumbing, environmental protection, legal ad- 
vice, health and prenatal care all targeted women, 
especially female-headed households like those of 
Umm Amr.. 

Female-headed households constitute 25 per cent 
of all families in El-Nahda and 20 per cent in Ain 
Helwan. Many families were tom apart by the earth- 
quake — some men, having lost their residence, re- 
married a woman from the neighbourhood so that 
they wouldn’t have to move out. “But now we wor- 
ry about unemployment amongst the youth which is 
as high as 40 per cent in Ain Helwan,” said Guindy. 
“The men come to us and tell us that we are con- 
centrating on women and children and not paying 
sufficient attention to their economic needs. We still 
have to look into the economic development of oar 
community more creatively.” 


Trying times 


IF KHALED Hassan is renowned in sports circles 
for being the first disabled swimmer to cross the 
English Channel, he is better known amongst res- 
idents of El-Nahda for having been there with them 
right from the beginning. It all started when Hassan 
was summoned by foe Supreme Council for Youth 
and Sports to work at their branch in El -Sal am City, 
a new Cairo satellite development, 15km northeast 
of the capital. 

Coincidentally that was the year of the 1992 earth- 
quake and a camp site was set up in the city for dis- 
placed families. Tents were provided for 150 fam- 
ilies while another 150 were accommodated in the 
gymnasium courts. For 40 days, Hassan did not go 
back home to visit his family once. He worked from 
dawn till late at night. To help register around 1 ,500 
persons from districts including Old Cairo, Shubra, 

El-Gamaleya and El- 
Sharabeya, an action group of 
15 youths, ine hiding Hawaii, 
was mobilised. 

“We were especially worried 
about security at tint point. Al- 
though the arm y and police 
were there, we were scared 
that unchecked food supplies 
would spread around foe 
camp s. The Egyptian Red 
Crescent arrived soon after the 
tents were drawn... food, med- 
icine and blankets were distrib- 
uted,” Hassan recalled. 

A typical day for Hassan be- 
gan at 9am when he and his 
ream would serve breakfast 
brought by fire army. Dinner 
was served in file same man- 
na-. In between, Hassan and 
the other volunteers organised 
recreational activities fat the 
children; school didn’t start 
again until two weeks after the 
1 2 October earthquake. 

“Relief assistancewas ar- Hassan: a fonr-year commitment 
nving m large quantities. We 
distributed it in the evening, 
family by family, because many felt very awkward 
about receiving charity,” explained Hassan. “One 
Amo when I was distributing food, I found no re- 
sponse from one tent I whacked my stick against 
the tent pole and suddenly I heard screams and 
cries. The entire family came rushing out — they 
thought h was an earthquake warning.” 

This feeling of insecurity and alarm lingered on 


for almost 6 months after families were resettled in 
El-Nahda. Hassan also moved with the families to 
El-Nahda, this time under die umbrella of the Red 
Crescent 

“Whenever a gas cylinder seller used to pass by 
banging on a cylinder to call buyers, many would 
rush to their windows in distress, wondering wheth- 
er ft was an earthquake wanting.” he said. It was 
foe first year that was particularly difficult for eve- 
ryone, recounted Hassan. There were no street 
lights, no roads, no transport and worse, everybody 
felt alien to the place. 

“When foe local government was distributing the 
units, they did nor have time to place people from 
the same area together — bear in mind that the cus- 
toms, habits and way of living for a family from 
Shubra El-Kbeima are very different from those of 
El-Sayeda Zeinab. They all 
ended up being clumped to- 
gether and rivalries started be- 
tween families from different 
districts to see which one can 
impose its order on the oth- 
ers,” said Hassan 
“You just didn't know who 
your neighbour was — if you 
had girls, then you auto- 
matically became suspicious 

of your neighbour's sons. So 
many families ended up lock- 
ing themselves in their own 
unit without wanting to have 
anything to do with the rest,” 
be explained. 

Hassan believes that the 
elderly suffered the most 
Sons and daughters who had 
families of then own units re- 
fused to move aD the way to 
El-Nahda just to keep their 
parents company. At fife same 
time many did not have 
enough space to ac- 
comnutment commodate their parents in 
foetr own homes. 

“One winter night last year 
I was patrolling the neighbourhood when I saw 
this 70-year-old woman sleeping on a piece of 
cardboard. Her children had abandoned her and 
she had lost all her belongings in the earthquake,” 
Hassan recounted. “In other cases, neighbours 
would discover that an elderly man or woman has 
been dead for four or five days without anybody 
knowing.” 
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Guides resist 
new technology 

Electronic guiding is here to stay, but guides are apprehensive about its consequences. Rehab Saad reports on a hot controversy 


The use of headphones in museums and. at ar- 
chaeological sites around the world is be- 
coming increasingly common. In Egypt, how- 
ever, even initial efforts to introduce them at 
die Cairo Museum are being met with re- 
sistance from tour guides who fear losing 
their jobs. 

In a meeting last month of the general as- 
sembly of die Guides' Syndicate, “electronic 
guiding” was discussed for the first time. The 
of the 


guide useless. “Tapes outlining the history and 
giving de tails about an object would only be 
an option available to tourists,” he said. 

Tourists themselves are generally in favour 
of using tapes. They say that die language 
standard on the tapes is higher than man y 
guides', and therefore easier to understand. 
Also, many say that they do not have enough 
time to listen to a lot of details and would 
prefer to have a tape where they could control 


innovation include 
its ability to pre- 
clude die need for 
guides to shout at 
large groups of 
tourists. Thus, 
speaking into a mi- 
crophone with each 
member of the 
group listening 
through a head- 
phone, would re- 
duce the level of 
noise in the mu- 
seum. 

The guides at- 
tending die meeting 
were unanimo us in 
their dissent They 
admitted that the 
use of tapes and 
headphones might 
be a facility to 
tourists, but they 
felt that they, the 
guides, would lose 
considerably. 

The assembly in- 
sisted that whether " 
or not die guides 
head- 



itkm between guide and visitors in Laser 


phones were here to stay. Members pointed 
out that the use of this new technology, apart 
from reducing noise pollution in die museum 
and being a service to tourists, would have the 
added advantage of generating more income. 

Nasiy ictnuuW of Cairo Museum poi n ted 
out that the use of tapes would not render a 
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die amount and kind of information they re- 
ceive. 

The guides, however, are not convinced. 
Their reasoning is: How can the Syndicate 
and the Supreme Council of Antiquities 
(SCA) guarantee that if they introduced’ 
headphones and microphones it would not 
lead to the replacement of 
guides? 

And so, a controversy rages 
over the pros and cons of the 
new technology. The matter 
remains unsettled. Those in 
favour of the new technology 
include some members of the 
board of the Guides 1 Syn- 
dicate. Lyla Qandd, its head, 
pointed out tint several types 
of headphones had been sug- 
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adphones _ 

gested by investors, and that 
she had found some totally 
unsuitable for use in Egypt 
One particular type, however, 
she found appropriate. “The 
headphone I rejected is very 
popular at the Louvre,” she 
said, “It is a small capsule, 
worn in the ear, containing all 
the necessary information 
about the monument being 
viewed. At the click of a but- 
ton, the information is played. 


However, since this is specifically (designed 
for indivi duals, it is obviously unsnitable for 
Egypt's large group tours." 

“Another type of headphone is like those 
worn by pilots,” Qandfi went on, “but these 
are cumbersome for tourists. A third mech- 
anism, however, £ felt is reasonable for use in 
Egypt It is a small, lightweight apparatus 
used in many countries around the world- The 
tourists hold it and the guide speaks into a mi- 
crophone. The mam 
reasons I am in fa* 
vour of this is that 
it preserves the 
quality of the voice 
of the guide, makes 
bis words audible 
to large groups 
and, at the same 
time, helps us keep 
abreast of modern 
technology.” 

“I am utterly 
against the use of 
this technology,” 
said Fhwh Farag, a 
conventional tour 
guide. “It would be 
a further waste of 
time for tourists 
who are already in- 
convenienced by 
the time m kfl i to 
purchase tickets, 
place cameras and 
valuables in stor- 
age, etc. Another 
queue to hire a 
headphone will in- 
crease delays. At 
peak times, par- 
ticularly in die 
mornings, there are literally -thousands of tour- 
ists, and it would be unrealistic to expect 
them to wait to collect a headphone,” he ex- 
plained. Farag estimated rbat if he had a 
group of 40 people and each took 30 seconds 
to hire die equipment, they would waste 20 
extra minutes. “Eveiy group would be de- 
layed, and in my opinion, the time factor is 
very important in keeping tourists satisfied,” 
he argued. 

Ziad Anwar, another tour guide, felt that al- 
though the adoption of such technology 
abroad might be well organised, “here in 
Egypt it would be totally impracticable with 
such large numbers of tour groups and in- 
dividual tourists.” 

One important fact that most guides agree 
on is that the use of headphones would mult 
in a loss of personal contact, especially the 
important eye contact between (he guide and 
the group. 

Resistance to change is only to be expected. 
The tour guides are afraid of losing their jobs, 
but, as Qandll explains, “we cannot avoid 
change. When the computer was introduced 
people feared that it would lead to. mass un- 
employment; when the satellite became avail- 
able, people thought it would replace Egyptian 
TV; but both have come to stay, and we must 
also project our tourism image into die fu- 
ture.” 

Additional problems with the use of bead- 
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phones were cited. Given the sensitivity of die 
equipment, it is bound to pick up not only the 
voice of the guide, but also all extraneous 
sounds from shuffling feet to coughing- Fur- 
thermore, many hygienically-minded tourists 
would be afraid of using them for fear of con- 
tracting diseases. 

Yet despite the dissenting views of most of 
the tour guides, the Syndicate is moving to- 
ward the use of headphones, but no final de- 
cision has been made thus far. 

One person in favour, of this new technology 
is Sa'dat SaJama, who is both a tour guide 
and a member of the board of the Syndicate. 
She said, “Technological advances always 
face opposition, but tourists are already using 
headphones in this country. I feel that if the 
Syndicate owned these, wc- would be able to 
control the situation. 1^ on the other hand, it 
is left to the travel agencies, the whole situa- 
tion may become beyond our control.” 


A bigger piece of the sky 

Egypt and the Middle East still have a long way to go before they get their fair share of the 
international tourist market. Sherino Nasr investigates 


Air traffic problems in Egypt and die 
lack of coordination between tourist 
countries in the Middle East were two 
focal points in a symposium on “Tour- 
ism between Europe and Africa through 
the Middle East.” It was held during the 
International Arab Travel Market 
(IATM) conference in Cairo last week. 

A heated discussion took place be- 
tween local government representatives 
and Egyptian and foreign tourism experts 
an bow Egypt and other Middle Eastern 
countries can obtain a larger share of the 
international tourist market. It focused 
on issues of open-sky policy, air monop- 
oly, encoura gin g travellers in transit to 
visit Cairo and tourism promotion. 

Nehad Gad, under-secretary for inter- 
national tourism at the Egyptian Tourist 
Authority (ETA), said that Egypt has 
now implemented die open-sky policy 

formulated last February by cabinet de- 
cree. The decision has definitely in- 
creased the volume of air traffic through 
Egypt. By virtue of this decree, EgyptAir 
is now working at full capacity. “This 
decision could not have been taken ear- 
lier because in 1992 the number of tour- 
ists dropped dramatically and it was ex- 
pedient to protect die national air carrier 
from co mp etition,” she said. She ex- 
plained that support of EgyptAir, the na- 
tional air carrier, is part of the state's 
tourism promotion policy. 

Gad’s disclosure of foe open- sky pol- 
icy and relaxation of aviation regulations 
was strongly criticised by Benjamin Cor- 
bin, chairman of the Metropolitan Tour- 
ism Association. He argued that the gov- 
ernment is still a long way from 
removing the protection EgyptAir is re- 
ceiving. *1 would have thought that the 
impor t an ce of tourism to Egypt far ex- 
ceeds foe mistaken belief that the na- 
tional airline should be protected,” he 
said- 

Corbin criticised EgyptAir’s monopoly 
of air traffic in Egypt as well as its un- 
willingness to compete with major inter- 
national airlines for die benefit of tour- 
ists. “When competition does sot exist, 
travellers have to take what's available. 
It is a common problem in Egypt and the 
Middle East,” he said. 

Fafaxm Rayan, chairman of EgyptAir. 
contends that ft is only fair that tourists 
on package tours should be carried by 
the national airline. “Otherwise, we 
would be losing almost 25 to 40 per cent 


of the total tour profit, and that is a great 
deal,” Rayan said. 

Mary cities worldwide are potential 
tourist m a rk ets for Egypt, but are not 
serviced by EgyptAir. “This is a great 
low for Egypt Our plan is to identify 
these places and supply them with ser- 
vice, in order to avoid losing them,” said 
Gad. 

According to tourism experts, airlines 
in Egypt and the Middle East should be- 
gin building alliances to obtain a larger 
portion of air traffic and also to provide 
more comprehensive services for tour- 
ists. “Such an alliance can work only if 
different airlines agree that they should 
complement not compete with each oth- 
er,” said a tourism official. 

The suggestion was not welcomed by 
Rayan who claimed that alliances can 
only be made between airlines sharing 
the same standards, types of services and 
safety. “Alliances made with well- 
established airlines such as Lufthansa 
and British Airways are certain to de- 
stroy, not benefit EgyptAir. This is what 
is happening now in the air traffic mar- 
ket,” be said. Rayan added that EgyptAir 
has, instead, market-sharing agreements 
with camera such as Malaysian Airlines 
to cany passengers from foe Far East to 
Europe through Egypt 

Corbin retorted that Rayan is using foe 
same argument as all airlines, that they 
have to be protected from the big sharks 
in the industry. “It is a question of qual- 
ity service. If you are running a good 
aniine, you can easily compete,” he said. 

The latest statistics show that the Mid- 
dle East has achieved a 50 per cent 
growth rate is tourism development, the 
largest in the world. Egypt recorded the 
largest individual growth at almost 11.8 
per cent However, there has been no at- 
tempt by Egypt to encourage transit pas- 
sengers to different destinations to pay a 
short visit to the country. “The potential 
volume is great and it could be ben- 
eficial for both parties,” said Gad. 

Rayan explained that most of Egypt’s 
transit traffic was due to EgyptAir’s 
worldwide network. “It is our job to pro- 
mote traffic, not tourism. And it is im- 
possible to convince a traveller to stop 
over in Cairo unless he is enticed to do 
so.” be said. 

Rayan suggested that tourists be given 
‘appetisers’, or an incentive to stop over 
in Egypt as pan of their journey. He 


used South Africa as an example. An 
EgyptAir-associated travel office is pro- 
moting Egypt to tourists from South Af- 
rica. “We tell them that two days are all 
that’s needed to visit the main attractions 
in Cairo — foe Pyramids, the Islamic 
monuments and museums, etc.,” he said. 
Rayan claims that he was the first to in- 
vite tourists from South Africa to stay in 
Egypt en route to other destinations even 
before diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were resumed. Find, Egyp- 
tAir carried South African pilgrims to 
Saudi Arabia and on their return, they 
were encouraged to stop over in Cairo. 
“Later we managed to entice tourists to 
Egypt as their primary destination. Now 
we have four flights to South Africa a 
week,” Rayan said. 

He boasted that EgyptAir is increasing 
the number of non-stop flights to differ- 
ent parts of (he world. “Frequent de- 
partures is not foe most economical way 
to run an airline. Besides, businessmen, 
who make up a large sector of travellers, 
prefer non-stop flights,” be said. Egyp- 
tAir now has five non-stop flights to 
New York per week. 

Discussions, already heated, took an- 
other turn when it came to tourism pro- 
motion. Geofry Gray-Forton, chair man 
of Meetings World Association, declared 
that none of Egypt’s promotional offices 
in New York, London, Paris or Frankfurt 
could give any information on foe IATM 
event. “Some tried to extract the in- 
formation from EgyptAir but got no an- 
swer," Gray-Forton said. Under-secretary 
Gad claimed that Egypt's offices abroad 
had issued press releases to inform tour 
operators about foe event “A local em- 
ployee who did not know about it might 
have answered foe phone but major of- 
ficials certainly knew about foe event” 
she assured. 

Mohamed Nessim, owner of a major 
tourism company and former chairman 
of ETA, complained that there are no 
joint efforts to promote tourism to the re- 
gion. “It is tme that Egypt has come a 
long way m this field but coordinated ef- 
forts will certainly bring m more ben- 
efits” Nessim said. He believes it is a 
question of exploiting foe existing po- 
tential in the area. “The area, is rich in 
history, culture, beaches, deserts, oases 
and comparatively cheap services. Com- 
pared with what wc have to offer, we’re 
still getting voy little,” he said. 


How to get there 


Buses 

Super Jet. East Delta and West 
Delta bases operate throughout 
Egypt. 

Jet 


Jet stations are located in 
(Heliopolis). Takrir, Goa. 
Ramsis Street and Cairo Airport. 
Bases trave l to Alexandria. Port 
Said, Hurgfrada and StnaL TeL 
772-663. 


Services almost every half hoar 
from 530am to 1 0pm, from 
Takrir. Attn Giza. Almasa and 
the airport Tickets LEI 9 until 
9pm ; LE2I thereafter from the 
airport LE24 untu 5pm; LE30 
thereafter. 

A VIP bus with phone access 
leaves Almasa at 7.15am. Tickets 
from Almasa LE28 .* from the 
airport LE32 each way. 

Gait v-Mansa Matrouh 

Services at 7am departure and 
7pm return from Almasa and 
Takrir Square. Tickets LE36 
CairoSa Abdel-Rahman 
Services at 6.30am, 7am Sam. 
Sam and 3.45pm Tickets LE32 
Calro-Port Said 
Services every half hour from 
6am to Sam; then 9am, 10am. 
3pm, and 4.30pm, from Abnaxa. 
men Ramsis Street. Tickets LE15 
each way. 


Akamdria-Port foftf 

Service 6.45am. from Romish 
Square in Alexandria. Departs 
Port Sold 3.30pm Deists LE22 
each way. 

Cajro-Hurf ifltflft 
Service* 8am and 2 pm, from 
Takrir, then Giza and Almasa. 
Departs Hurghada noon and 5pm 
Tickets LE40 until 5pm. LE45 
thereafter, both each way. 


Service 8pm, from Ramleh 
Square. Alexandria. Departs 

2.30pm. Tickets LE60 

way. 

Cnim-Shar m El-Sheikh 
Service 1 1 pm. from Takrir. then 
Almasa Departs Sham El-Sheikh 
1 1 pm Tickets LE30 each way. 

East Delta Bus Company 

Buses travel to North/South Sum 
Sinai Sues and Ismailia. Buses to 
Ismatita and Sue r depart from 
Qulali (near Ramsis Square), 
Abnaxa and Tagnld Square f near 
Heliopolis). Buses to North and 
South Sinai depart from the Sinai 
bus station at Abbassiya Square. 
TeL 482-4753. 

Calre-Ismailla 

Services every 45 minutes from 
6.30am to 6pm. from Qulali. then 
Almasa and Tagnld Square. 

Tickets deluxe bus LE5. 75; 
air-conditioned bus LE5.2S, one 
way. 

Catro-Suez 

Services every half an hour ^ 

6am to 7pm, from Qulali. 

Almasa and Tagnid Square. 

Tickets Jriorm bus LE5.75; 
air-conditioned bus LE5. one way. 


Catro-Nu weiba 
Sendee Sam. from Abbassiya. 
then Abnaxa. Tickets deluxe but 
LE3J. 

Warn* Delta Bub Compmty 

Stations at Takrir and Abnaxa. 

TeL 243-1846. 


Services 9am naan. . 

10. 30pm. 10.45pm and 1 1pm. 
Tickets LE30 one way. 

Cabo-Safaoa 

Sendees 9am and 3pm Tickets 
LE35 one may. 

CaborOusseir 

Service 10pm Tickets LE38 one 
way. 

CjstmJsrmr 

Sendee 9am Tickets LE35 one 
way. 

Calro-Aswm 

Service 5pm Tickets LE50 one 
way. 

Trains 

Trains run to Alexandria, Port 
Said. Luxor and Aswan, from 
Ramsis Station. TeL 147 or 
575-3555. 

Otiro’limar-Anm 

-French" debar trains with 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
7.40pm and 9pm (reaching Luxor 
6.40 am and 8am. Aswan 8.40am 
and 10am). Tickets la Luxor 
LE294 for foreigners and LE129 ■ 
far Egyptians, to Arman LE300 
f or for eigners; LE141 for 
Egyptians. 

~ Spanish " deluxe trains without 
sleepers 

Services to Luxor and Aswan 
6.45pm. 8.45pm and 9.45pm. 
Tickets to Luxor, first doss 
LE51: second class LE31. Tickets 
to Aswan: first doss LS63; 
second i-J/ y r LEI 7. 


“ Tortini " trains 
HP train: Service Sam Tickets 
first class LE32 with a meal; 
LE22 without a meaL 
Standard trains: Services ton. 

/ lam, noon. 5pm and 7pm. 

Tickets first class LE22; second 
class LEI 7. 

" French * trains 
Services hourly from 6mn to 
10.30pm. Tickets first riots LE20; 
second class LEI 2. 

■Gwrv-Pffirt Said 

Sendees 6.20am and 8.45am 
Tickets first class LE45; second 
class US 26. 


EgyptAir 


There are between two and five 
domestic f" ’ - 


Catro-Anffffi 

Tickets LE35I or Egyptians, 
round-trip. 


Cairn- 

Tickets LE259 , 


CahatEiAdA. 

Services every hour from 7.30am 
to 4pm. from Qulali. then Abnaxa 
and Tagnld Square. Tickets deluxe 
bus LE21; air-conditioned bus 
LEI 3. one way. 


Sendees every 45 min. from 7am 
to 630pm from Abbassiya. then 
Almazs. Tickets morning LE27; 
evening LE40, oneway. 


829 for foreigners, 
round-trip. 


Tickets 
LE898 
round-trip 

Craa&flnn EI-thriH, 

Tickets LE287 for t 


round-trip. 

Coopted by Rehab 
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Sports 17 


Fon^ natton^ team member Haitftem Farouk is one of a growing number 

: abroad. The athlete awaits a caB 


At die tune of Haitium Fhroak’s (fe^ g j q n 
to play for foe Nefteriaads’ Feyenooid 
temi me consensus among Egyptian foot- 
Ml aficionados was foal wititobe had dis- 
^yed talent daring bis tenure, at Olympic 
of Alexandria, be was not professional ma- 
tenaL The naysayers bad right on their 
side, for although the 
athlete’s na m e had 
briefly appeared an 
the national team's 
roster, bis abilities 
were questioned af- 
ter he faded to dis- 
tinguish himself on 
tbe field. Stftfworsa, 
following their ac- 
rimonioas splitava;.. 

Farouk’s decision fo‘ 
leave the chib, Olym- . 
pic coach Farouk 
Gaafar went on 
record saying that 
Farouk was an am- 
ateur who had only 
participated in 
friendlies and was as 
yet untested in of- 
ficial matches ,, 

The news from the 
Netherlands,. - how- 
ever, despite his 
home critics, is that 

Farouk is displaying allfoe right stuff and 
has become one of the i.key players to . a 
Feyenoord victory infoe Dutch league. 

. As word ■ of Farouk’ s 'triumph -’'began, 
reaching his native, soil the Egyptian na- 
tional team's technical: staff; fadnfflng 
both Gaafar and ftraner foofoaD. star Mah- 
moud El-Khatib,. gave thought to adding 
flie player to the national squad. But, sis the 
adage goes, seeing is believing and so El- 
Khatib booked a fli g ht to Holland to assess 
the athlete in a report for the Egyptian 
Football Federation. The federation is ex- 
pected to tender a response concerning tbe 
future of the athlete with the national team 
imminently. 

Farouk recently spoke to Al-Akram 
Weekly about his life as a professional 
football player and his ambitions for- the 
future. ”1 never dreamt of turning pro' in 
one of tbe leading countries in football, 
such as tbe Netherlands," explained Fa- 
rouk. 1 am intoxicated with the experience 
because foe game is very popular in Hol- 
land and die matches are very, ton^ 1 
hope to distinguish myself in the dub and 
prove that Egypt can provide top players.” 

Farouk began his football career with 
Olympic Club at the age of 14. In a career 
hi g hli g ht foe athlete was chosen to repre- 
sent Egypt on the national team for foe 
1992 Olympic Games, in Barcelona. A year 
later his short-lived tenure with the Egyp- 
tian national team begm and ended. 



' Farouk's. first ftination with foe Fey- 
• enoord team came about in 1993 when he 
met former coach Jack Swart: while on a 
visit to his. trade’s home m foe. Nether- 
lands. It was then that foe athlete made the 

critical decBfcni to attempt a professional 
career. After a spell training at foe Ajax; 

€3ub under the wing 
of former Egyptian 
national team coach 
Rood KroE, but hav- 
ing Bttie ludt hmrimg 
a permanent berth at 
one of the dubs, Fa- 
rouk went borne. 

7 *T returned . to 
Egypt, but then left 
again in September 
1995,” Farouk ex- 
plained. “Around 
that time I was intro- 
duced to'-Nol du. 
Raouter ■ who was . 
t raining the Autricht 
Chib. But because of 
its -tow budget, the 
chfo couldn't afford 
a new defender," Fa- 
rouk. added. 

____ The future' began 

giving away autographs 10 1°°^ 1110112 proto- 
ising when Yur ■ 
godawan bom Mkk 
Samar achio intwvtpwf d Farouk to officials 
at Excelsior Club. Negotiations were well 
under way when Olympic Club raised ob- 
jections. “Unfortunately Olympic Chib re- 
fused to release me and attempted to stifle 
my chances by claiming 1 was anam- 
atenr,” Farouk explained. “It turne d out to 
be a blessing because when I contacted 
FIFA, its officials told me that being an 
amateur afforded me die privilege of mov- 
ing to any did) 1. wished without foe ap- 
proval of my local club." . 

Despite foe protracted mediations and 
the advice of FIFA, the negotiations with 
Excelsior chfo '&Q: through. Farotzk’s big 
break followed soon after when he signed 
with the Feyenocard Chib. The footballer 
qukldy found that while tbe nano of the 
game is the saroe,toe play in foe two coun- 
tries is completely different. 

*Tq Egypt we depend mainly an defense, 
whereas htar in the Netherlands foe play is 
open," Farouk explained. “That is why the 
-games are always t hrilling . " 

Farouk estimates that his level of play 
has improved by oeady 30 per cent since 
his anival in foe Netherlands and he is anx- 
iously awaiting the final outcome of El- 
- Khafib’s assessment Until then, Farouk, 
along wifo Egyptian football fens, will 
have to await his *nrmn«n» for a place on 
tiie national team. “As hard as it is I will 
wait with patience tmtiT l am called to my 
real place 1 ” sakl Farouk. - _ 



Sfsxieu of Tunisia were aggressive bat Zamalek managed to take control of the field photo: Mohamed Wassim 


A renaisance 
of sports 

Zamalek and Arab Contractors 
dual wins cheered soccer fans 
this weekend during qualifications 
for the finals of the African Cham- 
pions’ and Cup Winners cups.The 
Contractors . are poised to seize 
the trophy for the first time in 14 
years reports Inas Mazhar 


Zamalek displayed nerves of steel on Sunday as 
they squeezed into tbeir fourth African Champions 
Cup final in 12 yean. The Egyptian team con- 
verted an early spot kick to defeat Sfaxien of Tu- 
nisia 1-0 in Alexandria and forced a penalty 
shoot-oul where their greater accuracy proved de- 
cisive. 

A first-leg encounter between Tunisia's Sfaxien 
and Zamalek, played in Tunis two weeks ago, 
ended with the same 1-0 result in the Tunisian’s 
favour and ensured an all-out battle for the fi™i 
berth. Zamalek substitute goalkeeper Nader El- 
Sayed, who succeeded in saving two kicks, helped 
secure foe Egyptian team's 4-3 qualification to the 

final , 

Zamalek’ s win in the gripping North African 
showdown was produced despite foe absence of 
suspended defender Nabil Mahmoud and mid- 
fielder Ahmed El-Kass. 

Tbe T unisians travelled to Egypt with a dismal 
away record and fell behind after just 19 minutes 
of play. Sfaxien rarely abandoned their defensive 
shell, even is foe second half, and Zamalek goal- 
keeper Hussein El-Sayed was largely consign e d to 
the role of spectator. 

Zamalek, banned by the African Football Fed- 
eration from playing at home in foe Cairo Stadium 
following fen riots a few months ago, is scheduled 
to play a first-leg match against Shooting Stans of 
Nigeria next month in an away game. The second 
will be held in Egypt Shooting Stars edged into 
tbe final with a 1-0 triumph over JS Kabylie of 
Algeria before a capacity 50,000 crowd in Ibadan. 

Arab Contractors in parallel action completed a 
memorable day for Egypt by reaching their 3rd 
Cup Winners Cup final by drawing 1-1 against the 
o nce-mighty Canon Yaounde of Cameroon. The 
draw pits the Contractors against Sodirgaf of Zaire 
and Iras revived the team’s hopes of regaining tbe 
cup trophy for the first time in 14 years. 

Watched by 40,000 spectators under the heavy 
rain in Cameroon, foe Contractors established a 
one-goal lead after 61 minutes when Abdel- Satar 
Safari struck a hard won goaL 

The Canon-Contractors home match was ployed 
in Cairo a fortnight ago and ended with a 2-1 vic- 
tory for foe Egyptian team. Canon, forcing 14 cor- 
ners in the first half without unduly troubling 
goalkeeper Ahmed Saber, equalised two minutes 
before the final whistle when Jupiter Ngangai con- 
verted a penalty. 

In an highly anticipated encounter Sodirgraf and 
Arab Contractors are to meet for the mat-leg 
match in Cairo next month. 




Fly, drive and relax. 


Fabulous rewards for British Airw^ Executive Club Members. 


v..-v. 1st Place - A Peugeot 405 Car 
2nd Place - A Peugeot 1 06 Car 
3rd - 6th Place -3 Nights at a Marriott Red Sea Resort 
7th 10th Place - 2 Nights at a Marriott Red Sea Resort 


From 1st November to 31st 
December 1996 our Middle East 
Executive Club Members flying on any 
of our worldwide services will not only 
earn Bonus Miles: but also a chance to 
get fabulous rewards. 

.Every time you you earn Miles. 
If you’re among the top 10 Members 


accumulating the highest number of 
Miles during this period you'll get one 
of the above fabulous rewards ! 

• . • So hurry, if you aren’t already a 
Member of our Middle East Executive 
Club, apply now. Call your travel agent 
or British Airways Cairo on' 
5780743/44/45/46. 


(Offer re s t ric ted to Middle Ease , Executive Club Members 'resident in Egypt and to rickets purchased in Egypt.) 
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‘I’ll be back’ 


The brilliant career of Nigeria's 20-year-old Olympic hero, 
Nwankwo Kami is on hold following the discovery of a 
life-threatening heart condition. Abeer Anwar reports 


Nwankwo Kami, the 20-year-old star of 
Nigerian football star has been diagnosed 
wifo a heart valve defect on the eve of his 
season debat wifo Italy's Internationale 
Club. The condition was discovered during 
routine fitness tests, conducted on all 
players prior to the start of the season and 
there is speculation that foe condition may 
end what, by all appearances, promised to 
be a stellar career. 

Kami, it seems, has been playing wifo 
the ailment for quite some tune and there 
is bewilderment why the condition wasn't 
found earlier. “It is a m a zin g that no one 
discovered tbe problem before we did,” 
commented Piero Volpi, Internationale's 
ii-flm doctor. 

to fact, statements from Kami's former 
chib Amsterdam’s Ajax stand in direct 
contrast to those given by the team of doc- 
tors enlisted by Internationale. Ajax treas- 
urer, Arie Van Os went on record as say- 
ing that his chib’s medical check-ups had 
never discovered anything amiss with 
Kudu's health. 

But Bruno Cam, one of the three heart 
specialists who have studied the Kanu 
case, ex pre ssed dismay that the condition 
was not detected earlier. “1 am surprised 
that Kami has been able to play for so 
many years in Holland and dining the re- 
cent Olympics without any complaints. He 


might have died at any second". Dr Cara 
explained that the nature of foe bean mal- 
ady precluded any course of treatment oth- 
er than surgery. The Olympian will have to 
undergo an operation to replace his aortic 
valve in an attempt to alleviate his condi- 
tion. 

Kanu, who began his professional career 
with Ajax, left the dub after a two-year 
stint, to play for Internationale last July 
for a reported 600,000 sterling a-year con- 
tract He had played in four friendly pre- 
season matches before he was given tbe 
tragic news of the heart ailment drat may 
end his short but illustrious career. 

Kanu, wifo the characteristic de- 
termination that has propelled him thus 
far, steadfastly refuses to accept the pos- 
sibility of an end to his football playing 
days. 

“It’s hard to describe foe nightmare 1 am 
going through, but I don’t believe every- 
thing is finished. I will go to the best spe- 
cialists in tbe world in order to play again. 
1 just can’t im a gine giving up soccer,’ 
commented Kanu. 

The football hero recently celebrated his 
20tb birthday in style, collecting a gold 
medal in the wake of Nigeria's historic de- 
feat of Argentina in the Atlanta Olympics. 
Kami's age belies tbe catalogue of 
achievements he has amassed since he was 


a 1993 World Junior Cup winner. The tal- 
ented footballer helped Ajax Amsterdam 
win two Dutch league tides and one World 
Club Cup after signing on in 1994. Kami 
proved his mettle as a substitute on Ajax’s 
1995 Champions Cup winning team and 
scored two brilliant goals against Brazil in 
the recent Olympic semi-finals to steer Ni- 
geria to a memorable 4-3 victory. 

Subsequent to bis diagnosis by an Italian 
heart specialist, Kami flew to foe London- 
based practice of Egyptian cardiologist Dr 
Magdi Yaqoub for a second opinion. Dr 
Yaqoub confirmed his condition but was 
able give assurances of a promising future . 

"Kanu will have to undergo surgery and 
barring any complications will be able to 
return to foe playing field,” explained Ya- 
qoub. Tbe opinion was seconded by an- 
other cardiologist residing in America who 
believes that Kanu will be playing football 
within six months of surgery. 

Tbe intelligence from tbe medical ex- 
perts has only added to tbe speculation sur- 
rounding the future of Kami’s career fol- 
lowing his surgery in Cleveland, Ohio next 
month. While it will be some time before 
tbe final word, some senior officials have 
already passed a negative judgment on the 
Nigerian's future in football. Nwankwo 
Kanu, however, believes we’D be seeing 
more of him next season. 



Under glass 







IN A World Squash Professional Associa- r 
tion (WSPA) first, the ballot of the main ' 

draw of an association sponsored event took L____ : I : ... ' 

place outside its headquarters izt Wales. Mo- Ahmed Barada facing Amir Wagih for the sixth time in the Heliopolis Open 
named El-Menshawi, bead organiser of tbe 
Adi Heliopolis Squash Open, after petitioning WSPA officials, 
was tiveo the go ahead to stage the draw in Egypt 

e Helio 


, will certainly raise publicity for the Heliopolis Open and 
promote it to tbe stature of other ch ampi onships in Egypt such as 
AI- Abram, and the Getira tournaments," commented EJ- 
MenahawL 

The tournament got underway last Monday in foe portable glass 
court font erected at the Al-Ahram Squash Open at the Giza Pyr- 
amids. 

The draw, attended by official WSPA presenter Robert Edward, 


contained 16 entries including Egypt’s Amir Wagih and Ahmed 
Barada. The two friendly rivals were dismayed to discover that 
they will be playing against each other in tbe first-round of the 
main draw, 

WPSA sponsored judges, John Robinson and Bert Marten will 
be joined by supervising judge Abdei-Hamid Aref in overseeing 
the distribution Of the S3 5, 000 prize pool among the top 16 com- 
petitors. 

Edited by Inas Mazhar 
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Sonallah 

Ibrahim: 



liffhanging 


A life stranger than fiction? Just one deep breath... 


In his first, largely autobiographical novel, Tdk AI- 
Raiha { The Smell of ft), SonaUah Ibrahim draws a self- 
portrait The accessibility of this portrait, however, 
was largely determined by censorship. Certain “im- 
moraFpassages were censored before publication; in- 
deed TneSmeUoflt wh banned in 19o& Tbe second 
edition, of 1969, was “ expurga ted" of phrases and 
scenes tint the political and literary establishment 
deemed unacceptable, it was to be twenty years before 
a Moroccan edition ™de the novel accessible in its 
entirety. 

In The Smell of It, as in his later works, Ibrahim de- 
liberately breached political and moral taboos, re- 
vealing without shame all the motives and desires so- 
ciety would have him suppress. He addresses die 
social and political dimension* of Egyptian reality 
past and present, but from a unique perspective, that of 
an experience formulated by years of political ac- 
tivism, impris onment, self-imposed exile and suf- 
fering. Merging Fieucfianism with Marxism, Ibrahim 
produces his own vision of both — all his “tens”, in- 
deed, are homespun. 

Ibrahim's political involvement began when he be- 
came a mHimr of a leftist atgatrisatioo. Phuftgg the 
police, he devoted himself to underground wade in the 
Delta countryside. After a short hiH, in 1956, be start- 
ed wilting and translating with a bnUiant intellectual. 


OT|i ? nf lb»l<»iwBngfigniHi nflhec nrmra mutt mo vement 
in Egypt, Shobdi Attiya. The latter had just been re- 
leased after seven years in ptisan and had been al- 
lowed to ertahlifih a small [xihhshmg office. But in 
January 1 959 came the crackdown on the left. 

Utahan and Attiya found themselves constantly on 
the move from one prison to another — from the Cit- 
adel BnoB to Kharga Oasis pri*«n fr o m Cairo to 
Alexandria There they were given a military trial, 
then taken to Abu ZaTral prison, where a barbaric re- 
ception awaited them. Ibrahim was handcuffed to At- 
tiya. The two men were tortured. 

In The Smell of It, Ibrahim remembered: 

“I was sitting beside him, my hand manacled to his. 
We were at the back of the lorry and the other lorries 
were behind us. He knew what was going to bappa, 
but be did not say anything— When we arrived it was 
dawn. They drove us out of the lorry wife sticks. We 
sat an tbe ground. We were shuddering withthe cold 
and fear. He was the tallest one of us. I heard someone 
say: “That is him,’ and they struct him on die head and 
said: ‘Lower your bead, you dog.’ They began calling 
out our names. Then Ihity called his, and that was the 
last time I saw him.'’ 

Ibr ahim remained in detention far five years, most 
of which woe spent in Kharpa Oasis prison. The in- 
mates mrinried a iminlea of outstanding critics and 
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writers like Alfied Farag, Salah Hafez, Ibrahim Ab- 
dej -Hafim, Mahmoud El-Alem, Abdd-Azim Anis and 
Mohamed SidqL Ibrahim was closest to a smaller cir- 
cle of young writes like Abdel- Hakim Qssam who 
later achieved recognition with his novel Ayaam Al- 
InstmAJrSabaa (The Seven Days ofManX RaoufMo- 
saad who wrote Baydat AI-Naama (Ostrich Egg) and 
Kamal El-Qalish, the author of Sadmat Ta'ir Gharib 
(The Shock of an Alien Bird). The handful of Bbort 
stories Ib rahim wrote at fee time were published after 
his release, ittAI-Gomhourfya newspaper. 

Ibrahim belonged to a political group feat backed 
Nasser’s socialism and nurtured rosy illusions about re- 
ality. But in The Smell of It, it was to his own tiving ex- 
perience that Ibrahim turned. The web of relations he 
delitiwrtMi arc set a ga™* a society be ginning to suc- 
cumb to consumer values: the body of a construction 
waiker who has fallen from a building is left in- 
differently covered with newspapers, a boy is casually, 
brutally raped in a police station, ties of good-will and 
ranhiwl support are severed be tw e en friends and ool- 
leagnes. IheSmeU oflt is hardly a flower scented whiff 
of progress and derelopment. ft redes of overflowing 
sewage, oppresrion, indifference md decadence. 

The integrity of Ibrahim's portraiture in the novel 
was miamderctood: some tow him to be antagonistic 
to the Nasserite experience and he was identified in 
certain critical essays as 
an enemy of “Nssserite 
to talitarianism ". But Ib- 
rahim has always been 
free of the idealistic fal- 
sifications of reality, al- 
though he supported fee 

regime ’s anlv-tn^i priaW 

drive as wefl as its pan- 
Arabism and commit- 
ment to social reform. In 
Ibrahim's view, it is tbe 
writer’s task to uphold a 
critical, sceptical stance 
towards power — be it 
political, economic or 
ideological. According to 
Ibrahim, tire writer’s role 
is to search continually 
for the new, and to re- 
main in perpetual re- 
bellion agamst all that is 
obsolete and re du n dant 
Likewise, there is no 
trace of heroism in Ib- 
rahim's autobiographical 
description of im- 
prisonment torture, ms 
integrity and unbending 
commitment to prin- 
ciples. All these aspects 
of his personality and ex- 
perience are represented 
as part of ordinary daily 
life, an innate way of liv- 
ing wnH thinking . To Him, 
politics is inextricable 
from fre quotidian, from 
fee subconscious nd 
even. In his subsequent 
novels Nigmat Agfmtus 
(August Star) and Beirut, 
Beirut , politics is inter- 
woven with the pro- 


As of October 27 , Cairo and Zurich hove mor, in common than flw Swimatr flights a waak. Namely si*, 
plat a lot of fast European contractions. Ho hub boats Zurich's transit: usually lass than 45 mlnutas, same 
tormloal. So If yea toko off aarly In Cairo, you can bo In tha City af London, Iroiiel* or Munich, for 
Instance, before everyone get* bock from lunch. Talking about gutting back: if you'd Ilka to save timo, go 
aonetop via Zorich again. 
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tagonists’ consciousness, titer vital enogy. informing 
thra choice of friends and even titer response to wom- 
en. 

Ibrahim's fiction is matter-of-fact about sex, but his 
. treatment of the subject has its own distinctive fea- 
tures. Tbe straightforward descriptions of flic body and 
its functions reflect Ibrahim’s diatom of the ec- 
clesiastical view that separates human nature into the 
soul, fluttering in the upper spheres, versus the body, 
ruled Ity disorderly, base passions. 

Ibrahim’s view embraces h uman nature in its total- 
ity, treating tbe language of the body with dignity- Be- 
yond raw biology, relationships reflect patterns of 
dominati on and submission. Sex is read as an expres- 
sion of the culturally determined difference between 
men and women, fa Ibrahim's fiction, sex is not 
steeped in sm. nor is the desired woman ever reduced 
to an object without win or autonomy. The masculine 
self-image is also intimately related to social re- 
lationships and class issues. To Sonallah, then, sex in- 
terfaces with politics, and he focuses on this inter- 
relationship. 

If Ibrahim's portrayal of sexnal acts is rendered wife 
intrepidity, his courageous breaking of taboos is prem- 
ised on an understanding that self-knowledge is to be 
attained thro ugh intimate relationships. Ib rahim 
charts, beyond eroticism, tbe impulse to break iso- 
lation. At no point, however, does he indulge in sen- 
timentality and romanticism — in both sex and pol- 
itics, he dreams wife wide-open eyes. He is explicit but 
never vulgar; his accoonli <*f «-rppripncps that would 
rouse titters in bourgeois drawing rooms, or outrage 
among the more ascetic are rendered wife sympathy 
and irony. Masturbation becomes an attempt to em- 
brace iDusion, tbe inability to interact with reality, in 
sex or politics. In Ibrahim’s fiction, tbe ugliness of po- 
litical reality, which subjects citizens to the most vi- 
cious forms of torture is mirrored in se xual acts or 
physiological functions generally considered too ris- 
que or too distasteful for print But Ibrahim sees in the 
representation of ugliness a certain beauty, and a liter- 
ary sensibility unlike the d o m in an t one. 

Ibrahim's writing has strongly influenced tbe work 
of fee ’90s generation, Iconoclastic like him, they rebel 
against titeiary conventions and rhetorical devices, 
tune in to tbe concrete details of daily life, glory in tbe 
corporeal and sexual and uphold fee supremacy of in- 
drnduaJ experience. But the ’90s writes differ from 
Ibrahim in their total disregard for political and social 
issues. He follows wife interest tbe output of these 
writes, not unduly disturbed by fee more off-beat 
texts some of them produce. He says they remind him 
of tbe ’60s generation in their rebellion against the es- 
tablishment ‘The writes of the '60s,” he hastens to 
add, “far from referring to a school with distinctive 
features, is an umbrella term for disparate experiments 
— from Gama! El-Gfaitani’s novels, inspired by med- 
iaeval historians, or Mohamed EI-Bisafie's fictional 
world of myth and archetype, to the realism ofYoussef 
Et-QakL” 

Tbe ’90s writers, on tbe other hand, have more in 
common with each other than tbe desire to create a 
rupture with tbe past In his view, the roost promising 
among them are bound to mature beyond tbe focus on 
literary experiments and start posing questions about 
what they write and whom they address. Through the 
quotidian they will come to grips with fee political, 
reading on an ice-cream cone fee name of tbe multi- 
national company that presents one of tbe feces of beg- 
etnony. Some of these writers, be asserts, are already 
starting to walk out of the dead-end street of in- 


difference to stand at tbe edge of the ditch and take a 
good look. _ 

As for Ibrahim, he has maintained a critical stance 
toward politics, particularly fee variations practiced by 
the p rogressive Arab parties which remain abstrac- 
tions, floating on the surface of daily life. Members of 
such parties are past masters al reiterating progressive 
slogan that, however, have no bearing on ftieir re- 
lationships at wixk or at home, wife titer wives and 
children, or in their consumer lifestyles. He mentions 
that some parties often develop into a subsidiary es- 
tablishment within fee regime playing, at best, the role 
of a pressure group. 

Ibrahim has no involvement with any parties or wife 
establishment institutions. Indeed, he has no regular 
job but leads the lifestyle of a professional write, 
working from borne and subjected to die usual short- 
comings of the p ublishing Industry. But he has 
adneved literary renown. Many of his novels have 
been translated irto various languages and received 

mnrti rrilinal Bfclirim and aixHamir attention ahmad 

In addition to writing fiction for c hildre n 

about oceanography, bumble bees and routes, he is an 
accomplished and original translator, his mod recent 
work an anthology of women writes’ erotica. Al- 
though the positive reception of his writings has 
brought him much fulfilment, he is aware that his 
work is often misunderstood. Some foreign readers 
saw in his novel Zat (Self) notimig more than an ac- 
complished satire on contemporary Egypt and Egyp- 
tians. Similarty, many Lebanese readers were in- 
censed ity his novd Beirut. Beirut which thqF read as 
a peraonal attack, overlooking the author’s criticism of 
the situation in the Arab world at large. 

Although travel has given him modi insight and ex- 
perience, he is always retoctant to leave home. There 
was his 1968 trip to Lebanon cai the deck of a ship; bit- 
er he was to weak at a news agency in Germany; then 
be studied film in Moscow for three years. He then re- 
turned to Egypt where he has lived since 1974 apart 
from brief trips to attend conferences and cultural 
symposia. Chi these tips he is questioned, perhaps too 
eagerly, about Arabs, Islamist terrorism, and normal- 
isation wife Israel This kind of situation, in his view, 
is caused by the not-disinterested sponsorship of many 
cultural events by banks, foma, and political organ- 
isations. There are Arab public relation stars, he notes, 
who act as brakes for these interests. 

Looking bade, Ibrahim muses about fee massive 
changes that have o vertalcen the cultural scene. Some . 
thinkers who started out as radicals were assinn&ed 
by fee establishment, reemerging as hard-line right- 
wingers. Shallow commercial notions abotft tbe role of 
writes, intellectuals, 3nd the function ofliterat n re have 
gained currency — ft is the culture of petxo-dollais. Ib- 
rahim. however, is optimistic about new generati ons 
wfao look inward, delving into their own e xperience in 
search of solutions to the c umau fmpag.ee 

He perseveres in bis search; he erahneag about fly 
theme of the quest in contemporary fiction. In hkitum 
work, be observes, be often thaws on the techniques of 
that most popular of genres, the detective novel fee 
emphasis on action and breath-taking suspense. He 
sees tbe current state of affair* in tbe Arab region, tbe 
Gulf War and the role of Israel as more melo d rama tic 
tban tbe most contrived of fiction at clifflumgets — a . 
state of affaire that calls for X-maxks4he-spot tech- 
niques to cutaway the mystery. 
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by Madame Sosostris 



▼ I do love weddings but some of course I love more than 
others. It has to do with the atmosphere I always say. a 
feeling of general excitement, the same one felt at one’s 
own wedding — Which was not so long ago, regardless of 
what you may have been led to believe — One such 
wedding was that of gorgeous Dina to Hosni Mustafa 
Bent, at the Cairo Sheraton. Dina's father, Kamal Mustafa 

is Al-Akram'i deputy managing editor and this is why I felt 
on such familiar grounds chatting with our Chairman of the 
Board Ibrahim Nafie and with All Ghoneim, general 
manager of Al-Ahnun Organisation. I also spotted actor 
Said Abdef-Ghani wfao is among AI-Ahram's renown art 
critics, resplendent in his favourite colour, and many of my 
dor colleagues. It was (ike a reunion only on a grander 
scale every one dressed up and congratulating the bride and 
gr o o m who were beaming with happiness. 
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